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FOREWORD 


I have known Madame de Kiriline for the past 
8 years, of which she spent 6 years under the aus- 
pices of the Canadian Red Cross in my district and 
1 year taking care of the Dionne quintuplets. 

Due to my knowledge of her skill and ability as 
a Red Cross nurse, I asked her to aid me in taking 
care of the quintuplets, which she did from the 5th 
day after their birth to the end of the first year. 

I wish to express my appreciation of her loyalty, 
skill and knowledge both to me and to the babies. 

Without loyal skilful nurses no doctor could do 
the work he does. A large part of the credit given 
me belongs to the nurses who so ably handled these 
babies under most difficult primitive conditions. 


ALLAN Roy DAFOE 
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PREFACE 


I wish every Canadian nurse to feel that this 
record of the nursing of the Dionne quintuplets is 
her own record, the honour and fame of which 
belongs to our profession alone. For it was on the 
groundwork of its training and teachings that we, 
the nurses of the babies, individually met with such 
unbelievable success. It would be most presump- 
tuous of any of us not to admit that any other 
nurses, being entrusted with the care of these five 
premature small babies, could, as successfully, 
have replaced us. ‘Therefore my name as a nurse 
is not mine but yours. 

Louise DE KIRILINE 
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To us humans so fond of our own images can 
anything be quite so miraculous as the reproduction 
of ourselves? 

Can anything stir us quite so deeply as the shape 
of a small nose, the form of miniature red lips, the 
dimpled roundness of a diminutive arm in which 
we discover—or, perhaps, only think we can see— 
something of our own semblance? 

Having been endowed with brains we cannot 
altogether let it pass as something solely natural 
without stopping to think of the miracle of it. Out 
of the union of two cells has developed this which 
I hold in my arms, this perfect small creature, a 
picture in my own likeness. Out of the love which 
united me and my beloved, this completed being 
has sprung forth and become animated with the 
flame of life. 

The replica of me is perfect—more perfect than 
I myself know or could express. All my good fea- 
tures and my ugly contours, all my vices, ten- 
dencies and virtuous leanings, all is there in the 
complex mental and physical structure of this 
Baby. All my characteristics are here, fortunately, 
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perchance, softened and veiled in the dimness of a 
beginning creature, tempered and, perhaps, en- 
hanced by the blending of those of my beloved. 
Long before we knew or even thought of each other, 
. the seed of this our Child was there in both of us. 
It was our inheritance from generations before us, 
given tous to be released in due time and under due 
circumstances into a new creature. That was our 
biological duty—Nature’s reason why we were born. 

Yet we have been given the gift of thought and 
therefore we cannot leave it at that. 

This Child in my arms is far more, of far more 
importance than just being a replica of me, even 
if I dared think that part of my personality was 
good enough to endow it with. It is in itself an 
individual born freely to live freely. 

But that daring thought of mine, causing our 
small Baby to enter into this struggle of life with 
only the origin of our parentage as its defence, has 
brought upon our shoulders a tremendous respons- 
ibility. And indeed, considering the success we 
ourselves have made of life so far, this parentage is 
nothing very much to boast of. We have not 
escaped suffering, nor will our Child, unless in the 
character of our offspring we can implant upon the 
groundwork of our parentage an attitude towards 
life which will be as armour around its soul, which 
will invest it with ability not only to desire but to 
earn happiness. 
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Still we ourselves are burdened with disconcert- 
ing limitations, no matter how sincere our inten- 
tions are to give the very best we have to our 
Child. We have only got the inheritance our own | 
parentage gave us, to which is added a few years 
of experience more or less adapted to the art of 
living. We have really so little of true value to 
offer our Child in the task which lies before us of 
guiding its tender and inexperienced feet on the 
stony path of life. 

We can but shoulder to the fullest extent the 
responsibility that Nature and we ourselves put 
upon us in the blessed arrival of our Baby. We 
can but admit the irrevocable demands that our 
offspring has a perfect right to put upon us. We 
can but stand by our own in the truest and deepest 
sense of the expression in the important under- 
taking of raising another free individual—of fitting 
him for life. 

And what is there hidden behind the slate-grey 
softly blinking eyes of the cuddling Child in my 
arms? 

What latent powers of good and evil are there 
concealed in its innocent soul, to be aroused to 
activity in either the one or the other direction by 
the least impulse transmitted through my leading 
hand and influence? 

If we could only recount them—if we could only 
know and recognize them with certainty. 
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For nothing can be so positive, so inevitable, 
than that every resistance, good or bad, mentally 
or physically frustrating or beneficial, that the 
Child meets during the first years of life, will leave 
its mark on the clear mirror of the Baby’s soul. And 
every blunder as well as every correct measure 
undertaken in the training of the small Child will 
unavoidably show its reaction sooner or later. Of 
this there can never be a doubt. It remains a fact 
no matter how much we wish to persuade ourselves 
to the contrary. 

Therein, I think, lies the greater part of our 
responsibility—to face this fact with opened seeing 
eyes, to admit it at once, without delay, to let the 
new Baby benefit from our awareness of it and not 
later, too late perhaps, be forced to have it pressed 
upon us by the growing Child and the demands of 
its awakening consciousness. 

How then can we best shoulder this weighty 
obligation which we take upon ourselves in the 
bearing and rearing of a Child? 

What do we essentially need to guide this little 
personality so that it may acquire the safest 
foundation whereupon a structure of life can be 
built possessing the rare qualities necessary to earn 
happiness? 

Principally, I think two things are most needful. 

One is to have the right attitude to the Child in 
the recognition of it as a personality of equal 
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standing to ourselves, as an individual with equal 
rights to consideration and to freedom. For is it 
not always unwise to allow our maternal relation- 
ship to decline into a condescending and patroniz- 
ing parentage which cripples the inherent liberty 
of the Child by a multitude of unnecessary and 
unwarranted ‘‘don’ts”, which admits full play to 
our own selfish pretentions without proper con- 
sideration of the Child’s legitimate birthright, 
which allows us to speak to it and to act towards 
it as to a person of less importance and of less 
intuitive perception than ourselves? 

The other is prevision. By this I mean broad- 
minded ideas on good discipline, a healthy self- 
criticism in the performance of our parental duties 
and an accurate anticipation of the fact that very 
small and seemingly trivial details in all that 
concerns the Baby can work themselves into sig- 
nificant and often undesired issues. If we are 
willing to accept the challenge to our powers of 
self-discipline and perspicacity that is inevitable 
in such an attitude, instead of permitting ourselves 
to become buried in a narrowness of mind which 
leaves no more room for growth than the reach of 
our arms in which we crush the individuality of our 
Baby, then can we give a Child a better guarantee 
of good training than the intelligent cultivation of 

such prevision? 
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Ir WouLD without a doubt be quite inaccurate to 
assume that anything but their extraordinary ten- 
acity of life, derived from the physical virility of 
their racial parentage, was the cause of the quintu- 
plets’ living birth and of their miraculous survival 
of the first hours of existence. 

If the five tiny premature babes, born all of two 
months too early, had not possessed such congenital 
vitality—this wonderful inheritance of theirs from 
a long row of sturdy plain-living forceful ancestors 
—no neighbourly assistance, no medical skill, no 
advanced science and no meticulous care could 
have caused them to be born alive and to live the 
first day. 

Once born all they were, strictly speaking, in need 
of was to be separated from their mother and 
given warmth and breathing space necessary. Had 
the mother found herself in a solitary place, far away 
from the nearest neighbour, or in the middle of a 
big city with all facilities at hand, there is little 
doubt that just as well in the one place as in the 
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other the babies would have been born alive and 
would have continued to live for some hours. 

Their actual birth was as uncomplicated as it 
was inevitable, even if it was a marvel in multi- 
plicity. At the arrival of the doctor two babies 
had already been born and the third one was 
impetuously on its way. The two last ones made 
their surprising appearance within a short time 
and without any complicating difficulties whatso- 
ever. Their first breath was as spontaneous as 
could be expected in so premature infants and they 
continued to breathe after they had been separated 
from the mother and placed in warmed cloths by 
the careful and efficient practical midwives. 

The multiple birth of the Dionne babies is 
sensational, but the actual miracle lies in the fact 
that these premature infants were born alive and 
with vitality enough to survive for some time in 
spite of their mother’s precarious and unintention- 
ally neglected pre-natal condition, which was so 
serious that it is-almost inconceivable how all the 
babies were living at birth. 

Dr. Dafoe knew of Mrs. Dionne’s new pregnancy 
only when she suffered such discomforts that some 
measures to obtain relief for her became imperative. 
Her ankles, legs and hands, the lower part of 
her body were swollen and puffed to unnatural size 
by dropsy. Her vision was at times blurred, with 
blank darkness often blinding her eyes. In short, 
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she was heading with rapid strides towards the 
brink of dread convulsions which, if they ever 
caught her in their grip, were more than likely to 
cause the death of herself and of her expected child. 

The husband, telling the doctor of his wife’s 
distress, requested him only to send her some 
medicine and advise what could be done to relieve 
the suffering mother—not to visit theirhome. This 
was on account of financial considerations. The 
family was hard up, they had managed to live 
without relief, but times were hard and cash for 
extra expenses scarce. 

However, Dr. Dafoe knew by the symptoms 
gathered from the tale of the husband the dangers 
threatening the life of the young woman. He saw 
the possibility of a sudden premature confinement 
causing perilous convulsions. He had a clear vision 
of the menacing eventuality and the sorrowful 
picture of a dead mother clasping in her lifeless 
arms a dead baby. 

Therefore, although not called, he took it upon 
himself to visit her. His fears appeared well 
founded; he found her no better than he had 
expected. She was still up and working in spite of 
the strict orders to the husband to make her stay 
in bed, having been unable to secure domestic help 
to do the housework. 

The doctor took in the situation at a glance. 
With characteristic resolution to travel by the 
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shortest route he himself got the much-needed 
maid and forthwith put the mother to bed. He 
left a prescription of rigid diet and extracted a 
promise of absolute rest. 

In the course of the next few days, being of a 
naturally healthy and hardy constitution, Mrs. 
Dionne’s condition somewhat ameliorated. 

Then suddenly one early spring morning the call 
came to the doctor. What he feared had happened. 
The mother’s dangerous condition had brought on 
an untimely confinement two months too early. 

And so the baby—quintupled—was born. At 
the moment of birth the doctor had no occasion or 
need to save the babies’ lives, for they emerged 
from their mother living despite such overwhelming 
odds as their own prematurity and their mother’s 
unsound state of health. 

The doctor’s skill was required for a far more 
difficult and complicated emergency—that of steer- 
ing the mother away from the brink of threatening 
convulsions during the course of her delivery and 
to carry her over a dangerous loss of blood which 
sapped her weakening resistance and for breathless 
moments brought her to the very threshold of 
death. 

x x x x 

But let us picture the life of this young mother, 
whose fate it was to bear quintuplets, in the time 
before her premature confinement. 
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What was it like to live on a farm where the day’s 
work begins at five in the morning, rarely admits a 
moment of relaxation and ends long after sundown? 

What could life be like for a young woman 
married at sixteen and at the age of twenty-four 
having borne already six children? 

Her face, still young and smooth in its dark-eyed 
freshness, has a sedate look of motherliness as she 
goes about her work with the youngest baby on her 
plump arm and the next child clinging to her skirts. 
She feels tired and spent, for although her youngest 
one is not yet a year old she is again heavy with 
child, heavier than usual in this month of a new 
pregnancy. 

And it is not so easy in a situation like hers to 
comply with the requirements needed in even the 
most elementary pre-natal care, when the house is 
full of other little ones constantly in need of 
attention, when the chores are overwhelmingly 
many and tiring and the mother is young and 
untaught. The least change or disturbance in the 
everyday routine of the house constitutes to her 
such an effort that she, hard-worked and exhausted, 
hesitates before an alteration in habits and diet, 
simple in itself, naturally and instinctively dread- 
ing what seems to her an increase in her burden 
of work. 

This is what I imagine happened in the pre- 
natal life of the Dionne babies. 
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This young heavy-footed mother, weighed down 
as she was with an unusual pregnancy, discouraged 
with the unceasing duties of the up-keep of a rather 
large and perhaps also inconvenient house, pre- 
ferred to drag herself along as best she could instead 
of adding some new worries about special food and 
untimely, it seemed to her, precautions and care 
for herself. 

There were five other children to care for too, to 
lull to sleep in the inevitable rocking-chair. ‘They 
were in need of clothing and the family’s resources 
did not allow any such extravagance as the pur- 
chase of ready-made clothes. Her living children 
had to be dressed warmly, she could not let the 
unborn child prevent that. So she tramped on Ene 
new sewing machine, which her husband had pro- 
cured for her, untiringly and patiently until late, 
late at night. 

There was work, too, to be done in the stables. 
Her cows had to be milked, she crouched over the 
milking pail to help her husband. Alone he had a 
hard time to get through all the farm work and the 
out-door chores. 

It was early spring and the garden had to be 
tended. She dug the soft humid earth, she swung 
her hoe with practised hands, she crouched awk- 
wardly over new shallow furrows where she must 
sow the seeds in time to bear fruit. And all the 
while she was heavier and heavier and more ““dis- 
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comfortable” with the burden of her unborn babe. 

The young woman did not think that the advice 
and the counsels of solicitous aunts and of well- 
meaning and helpful neighbours, who had borne 
many a child of their own, were in any way wanting 
in expediency and aptitude. She had no idea that 
_her other six children, of whom one had died young, 
could not have passed with an altogether clean 
sheet of health, had they been submitted to a 
medical examination during at least the first part 
of their childhood. It is not very easy for the lay- 
man to detect the first symptoms of rickets and 
malnutrition which later may develop into crooked 
legs, pigeon chests and listless anaemia. 

Nevertheless, in her case as well as in so many 
thousands of similar instances, practicable precau- 
tions to safeguard from pre-natal disturbances 
could have been thought out and inaugurated. If 
she had realized and recognized the need of proper 
pre-natal care, not only for her own relief and 
comfort but to lessen the risks to her expected off- 
spring, her five babies might not have been born so 
prematurely nor to such a degree afflicted with the 
worst curse of infancy—rickets. 


* * * * 


Few mothers need any longer on account of lack 
of money or the remote situation of their home run 
the risks of dangerous pre-natal conditions which, 
in most cases, can be completely prevented by 
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simple means of hygiene and proper precautions. 
Authorized information on good pre-natal care is 
given freely in public health publications sent out 
to reach the most distant homes. In wide-spread 
health centres with pre-natal clinics, by public 
health nurses and physicians all over the country 
is given not only advice regarding the principal 
necessities for healthy pregnancy—fresh air, a cer- 
tain moderation of normal activities, the main 
items of proper and plain nutrition and special 
attention to regular body elimination, but also the 
medical surveillance so necessary for expectant 
mothers. 

The cost of this service is small, for it is carried 
jointly by the taxpayers; it is within the reach of 
all. Nothing is required but the expectant mothers’ 
own desire and exertion to avail themselves of it. 

Fresh air is a thing gratuitously bestowed by 
Mother Nature. We have only to open our doors 
and windows to let it in. Our young mother had 
no lack of that. She had many duties which took 
her outside into the fresh air to compensate for the 
hours spent indoors with closed windows. 

She could strive to keep her kidneys in good con- 
dition, had she but known, by daily drinking large 
amounts of water. 

Her diet could have been regulated within the 
limits of her resources by the simple addition of a 
suitable kind of cod-liver oil and a slight increase 
in vegetables and milk, for instance. 
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But a problem more difficult to solve was to get 
the rest and repose needed for a woman in her 
condition, when her children were too small to be 
of any assistance in the house and domestic help 1s 
hard to procure in outlying districts of a rural farm 
country. 

Here is a point where practical forethought and 
mutual co-operation between man and wife is essen- 
tial. A husband, realizing fully the demands of his 
wife’s condition, and a wife, aware of the necessity 
to divide her ordinary work into grades of more or 
less urgency, thus systematizing her many duties, 
can together, without a doubt, arrive at a workable 
solution to provide the needful moderation in the 
labours of an expectant mother. 

What we give the baby in inheritance is a thing 
we cannot alter or improve. But we can give it as 
healthy a pre-natal life as our means, our know- 
ledge and our judgment can possibly secure for it, 
in accordance with the simple rules of public health 
teachings, in proper pre-natal precautions, and 
under the direction of our medical adviser. 

From the very first signs of pregnancy, when the 
sublime feeling of fulfilment of our maturity takes 
hold of us, in the supreme and proud consciousness 
of a new being reposing under our heart, when the 
discomforts are forgotten in the serene, never-to- 
be-denied joys of beginning motherhood, then at 
this time begin our responsibilities and arise our 
duties towards this other life unborn within us. 


Ii 
THE RISING OF THE CURTAIN 


In an ordinary household unexpected arrivals al- 
ways cause more or less of a disturbance. There is 
usually a tendency to confusion in the excited prep- 
arations for a suitable reception of the informal 
guests. 

It is less than surprising that the entirely unfore- 
seen and startling advent of five living premature 
small babies should throw the house of the Dionnes 
completely out of gear. Never even in the wildest 
imagination of anyone could it have been con- 
ceived that there would be five tiny babies instead 
Glyamnexpected one, Never had. anyone lent a 
thought to the possibility that there might be a 
birth out of time. 

Life went about its business so regularly, so 
simply, so unobtrusively in all that touched the 
hard-working young French-Canadian couple that 
the peaceful rounds of rest, eating and labour, in 
the kitchen, in the stables and the fields of their 
rock-bound farm seemed impossible to disturb. 

And here all at once something tremendous hap- 
pened. 
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Thus caught in the rush of the complete unpre- 
paredness of this little household the doctor and 
the two kind neighbours, acting as midwives, had 
difficulty in finding enough soft clean rags from out 
of unfamiliar corners of chests and drawers in which 
to wrap five tiny wrinkled baby bodies. In the 
intensity of hurried activity and in the tension of 
anxiety the house became suddenly over-heated, 
and the faces of those who worked over the mother 
and the numerous newcomers in restrained haste, 
gleamed shiny with perspiration. Between the kit- 
chen and the confinement room, the air of which 
was still fraught with breathless suspense, the short 
passage almost sighed with the flapping stir of 
hastily-pushed-aside temporary curtains, hung over 
doorless openings, and padded swift feet made un- 
even floorboards creak protestingly as the good 
women ran hurriedly for warm clothing, for hot 
water or in search of a box, a basket, anything 
handy in which the crowd of small sisters could 
conveniently be placed for the moment. 

What strenuous hours they must have been .. . 


* *f * * 


It was only five days after this hectic morning 
that I was called upon to take charge of the nursing 
care of the quintuplets and the thrilling story of 
this arduous interval belongs to others to tell. 

The house of the Dionnes was surrounded with 
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visitors, who eyed me with the curiosity of avid 
sightseers, as I drew up by the weather-beaten and 
rickety gate and parked my car with its nose in the 
bushes of the green hedge which encircled the small 
front yard. 

I hurried into the house, running along the un- 
even ‘“‘gallerie”’ to the back door, conscious only of 
a fleeting feeling of slight annoyance, natural to 
nurses, over the presence of so many unnecessary 
people. Too pre-occupied and eager to start work- 
ing with this somewhat odd case the doctor had 
asked me to help him with, there was no thought 
or realization in my mind of the significance of it 
in the making of medical history. 

“Go and get order into that business out there,” 
he said to me as I called in for orders from him on 
my way out to the Dionne farm. “Most impor- 
tant, two-hour feedings, you know.” 

That was all. No more was needed. In the 
course of six previous years I learned to translate 
Dr. Dafoe’s laconic orders without difficulty and to 
apply them in practice. Furthermore, our work to- 
gether reached such perfect co-ordination, created, 
I think, out of my ungrudging admiration for his 
common-sense wisdom, that understanding made 
words almost superfluous. 

“Go to it, use your own judgment,” he used to 
say when with one or two short sentences he had 
made clear his wish. 
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So with this I stepped into the chaos of the upset 
little home. 

xx * x * 

Inside the smoke-stained summer kitchen I was 
met by the Red Cross nurse, who had been reliev- 
ing the permanent nurse for the night. 

She led me to the babies. 

They were all in the mother’s room, helpless wee 
things, three of them crosswise in an old-fashioned 
incubator, ordinarily large enough for one prema- 
ture baby. It had been sent from Chicago the very 
day after the babies were born. The two other 
infants, the larger ones of the five, were tucked 
away in a butcher basket covered over with blan- 
kets. ‘They were all asleep. 

The rest of the room belied the presence of in- 
cubators, real or home-made. It looked anything 
but suitable as a nursery for five premature babies. 
The mother herself was lying on the wide low bed, 
smiling sweetly as we bent over the impossibly 
small and weak creatures that were her babies. 
The bed took up most of the space of the small, 
square, dim room. It stood with its head close to 
the only window and one side of it was drawn 
about a foot and a half from the wall to allow 
access around it. Pressed’ into the corner on the 
other side of the window stood a dresser still orna- 
mented with odd nicknacks, porcelain statues of the 
Holy Virgin, china trays for buttons and pins and 
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dry palm leaves. On one of its corners enough 
room had been made for a small tray with the 
babies’ feeding implements, sterilized and covered 
with a clean cloth. 

The babies had been placed as far as possible 
from the window near the omitted door. This 
opening was now closed by a screen door to keep 
the flies away more effectively than the previous 
draperies from this makeshift little sanctuary of 
five famous ones. 

The new screen door opened into a large room 
which, one could see, in the winter served as family 
dining-room and kitchen. At this time the cooking- 
stove had several weeks ago been removed to the 
adjoining summer kitchen. 

This room now had the aspect of a disorderly 
store room. All over the floor were boxes full of 
things sent to the babies—necessary and unneces- 
sary—things that were indispensable and things 
that were useless now and forever. There were 
bales of cottonwool, bottles of olive oil, tins of per- 
fumed and plain baby-powders, nursing-bottles of 
every conceivable kind and shape, diapers, dresses 
three times too large for the little mites just now, 
bunny blankets and baby quilts. A big leather 
rocking-chair stood in the middle of the floor. Its 
seat was covered with a piece of grey sheep fur in a 
futile effort to discipline the sprung springs, which 
most of the time protruded victoriously heaven- 
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wards from the torn leather seat. Since the babies’ 
birth an extra stove had been placed in this room, 
replacing the cooking-stove, to keep the house a 
little warmer during the still unsettled and chilly 
days of the northern spring. A wooden staircase 
rose from the corner nearest the summer kitchen 
up towards the attic. Half-way up a trapdoor in- 
dicated the beginning of the upstairs. 

~ Yet another small dim room, similar and adjoin- 
ing the one occupied by the mother, led from this 
larger living-room. It had evidently been the par- 
lour of the house. One judged that from the up- 
right piano leaning against the wall, and from the 
lame table with pink marble top. The crippled 
table was pushed brusquely into a corner (perhaps 
it was then it became lame) by a single mahogany- 
painted iron bed, placed visibly in haste in the 
middle of the small room as resting-place for the 
nurses. It was dark in here, I could hardly see the 
objects clearly. ‘The blinds were drawn and the 
windows closed. Also here things were stowed into 
any handy corner, gifts that had not been opened 
for lack of time. 

Sent away on the eventful morning, the other 
children were staying with neighbours and relatives 
for the time being. An aunt, a practical and quick 
woman, had volunteered to help out. She looked 
after the cooking and the ordinary chores of the 
house at the same time as she willingly helped to 
watch the babies. 
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There had been no place arranged where the 
necessary care of the babies could be performed and 
treatments given. Until now all that was done on 
the nurse’s lap in front of the open oven door in 
the draughty summer kitchen. The lack of sep- 
arate wash-basins made it necessary for the nurses 
to use the grey basin in the kitchen. Used by 
everyone coming in from stables and backyard and 
by those working at the smoky cooking-stove, it 
was cleaned out when needed and made to serve. 

Thoughtfully I considered what I[ had seen. 
Where begin to get order into the business, as Dr. 
Dafoe had asked me to do, in a house upset beyond 
recognition of its usual orderliness? How arrange 
things into anything like practical working order 
in a rural home, quite nice and appropriate for 
general use, but so utterly unfitted as a nursery for 
premature babies? I fervently hoped ways and 
means would obligingly suggest themselves as I 
went along. 

On one thing I was quite clear. The babies must 
be given a special room in which such arrangements 
could be made that it became practically possible 
to give them the best and most efficient care under 
the circumstances. They did not look as if they 
would live, in fact to a professional eye it looked 
most unlikely. Yet, in spite of fearful odds they 
had lived five days. They must be in possession of 
such vitality that hope seemed justified—they must 
be given the best of chances. 
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So the small dark parlour became the babies’ 
sanctuary. Everything was turned out of it. The 
floor, the grey walls and the ceiling were given the 
best scrubbing they had ever had in an endeavour 
to effect surgical cleanliness. Unused and closed- 
up rooms always do collect a lot of black dust from 
wood fires all through the winter and this one was 
decidedly brighter in colour after we had finished 
with it. 

Then the things necessary were placed in it. 
First of all, a table. Willing hands came carrying 
it over from the nearest neighbour. Being a good 
dining-room table it was rather clumsy, with many 
loosely-attached legs moving on castors (I remem- 
ber it sometimes happened we lost one of them), 
but it was large enough to enable us to care for the 
babies on soft pads of cottonwool placed upon it. 
The whole table was covered with a shining white 
sheet and the pads with new diapers easy to change. 
The gift boxes were examined thoroughly and all 
the things that could be used to advantage were 
unpacked and put in convenient order, bottles of 
olive oil, packages of cottonwool, boracic acid, 
basins. ‘To have them handy yet out of the way 
we nailed boxes of soft tissue paper on the walls. 
Rough wooden shelves were manufactured by 
‘“grandpére” and also nailed to the walls practically 
at hand, one for the babies’ feeding things and one 
for doctors’ and nurses’ wash-basin, soap and 
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bottles of disinfectant. The shelves were all cov- 
ered with clean white cloths. ‘These shelves proved 
excellent substitutes for washstands and tables, 
which the house could not produce in sufficient 
quantity to fill the need, inasmuch as they did not 
take up any floor space. With the incubators and 
the large table taking up much valuable room, space 
was by no means abundant in this 12 by 14-foot 
nursery. The last touch was to replace with shin- 
ing white sheets and mosquito netting the red 
tufted hangings in the wide gaping doorway sep- 
arating our would-be premature ward from the 
rest of the world. And so the babies’ new nursery 
was ready to receive its new delicate residents 
humbly but willingly. 

The large living-room too, outside the nursery, 
was put in complete order. All the contents of the 
remaining gift boxes were stowed away neatly on 
shelves in the mother’s room, in chests and in the 
cellar. It was arranged to be used as rest room, 
dining-room and office for the nurses. 

Our work was organized into shifts. With three 
nurses on duty and two needed for the constant 
watch over the babies, we arranged it in this way: 
24 hours on full duty, 24 hours on assistant duty 
and 24 hours off for rest. That was a quite satis- 
factory arrangement for the first anxious weeks. 
Later, when the third nurse only became necessary 
for relief duty, we went on 24-hour shifts and still 
later on 12-hour shifts. 
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In the kitchen, with the heating system of one 
large range constantly red-hot crowded with kettles 
to keep the supply of hot water for the incubators 
always sufficient, with water to be fetched in pails 
from the outside, with wood to be carried in from 
the wood pile beside the stables and with the extra 
work that the babies’ increasing laundry entailed, 
also here it was urgent to put system into proceed- 
ings and to divide up the labour. ‘To begin with, a 
man was hired to provide assistance for the nurses 
during the night, and later on, when the older 
children returned home, special maids were en- 
paged—one tor ‘the family sang tacrobien more tie 
nurses and the babies. 

Thus order was brought into chaos. Within a 
short time the topsy-turvy Dionne home became an 
establishment running on well-oiled wheels—an es- 
tablishment where, during a period of three and a 
half months, in the limited space of three rooms 
and a summer kitchen on the ground floor and 
three bedrooms upstairs, dwelt a family of two 
parents and five children, two maids, one serving- 
man, two nurses and five premature babies. 

And when at last the babies were moved from 
their mother’s room to their own nursery, and 
placed in the well-heated incubator, which was 
large enough at this stage to house all five in a row 
and which in the course of that day had made its 
timely appearance, then, in effect, their eventual 
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survival was brought within the realm of possibil- 
ities. From now on the nursing care of the babies 
conformed to regularity and to proper system and 
thus their continued life became in reality posi- 
tively expected. 

x * * x 

Nine months before Baby is ready to make its 
bow to the world, its existence is a reality. Baby’s 
mother may not be fully aware of this until two, 
three, even four months afterwards. Nevertheless, 
five or six months of actual certainty of Baby’s 
hidden life is ample time for its mother to make 
appropriate preparations to receive her child ac- 
cording to her means, position and financial situa- 
tion. 

Considering how simple these preparations can 
be and yet be satisfactory, how few dollars it really 
takes to make a sufficient layette with the help of a 
handy needle, it is hardly fair to admit that any 
baby need arrive into surprised improvision. Not 
even a baby, timing its advent a little too early, 
should be subjected to the neglect which lies in 
unpreparedness. 

As an example, here are the chief items of a 
simple but adequate layette: 


1 or 2 dozen square flannelette diapers, 

6 flannelette dresses, open at the back, 

6 baby shirts, knitted of silk and wool or made of 
flannelette with sleeves, 
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1 warm shawl, 

1 or 2 bunny blankets, 

A separate cot or basket for Baby with a firm mattress 
or pillow which can serve as mattress, 

A separate basin with 2 or 3 sets of towels and wash- 
cloths, 

A bottle of olive oil—to use instead of powder, 

A bar of pure castile soap—almost all other soaps are 
more or less irritating to Baby’s tender skin, 

A box of boracic acid to make solutions (1 teaspoonful 
to a pint of water) for eyewash and to powder on 
the cord if necessary, 

Darety pins, 

A mask for mother 
enough to cover nose and mouth with a quarter 
of a yard of tape atieach comer to tie it conve 
protect Baby if mother has a cold or feels one 
coming, 


made of gauze, eight-folded, large 


A roll of cottonwool, 
A package of gauze, 
1 water bottle, graduated, with 2 or 3 nipples. 


Even in the poorest and most badly appointed 
homes the care of Baby can be made easy with a 
few practical arrangements of shelves, baskets and. 
a simple cot for the little one. All Baby’s things 
should be kept strictly separate on a table not used 
for anything else or in a basket, which can easily 
be carried to the place where the care of Baby is 
performed most conveniently. 

Baby should always, however small it is and 
until it is big enough to stand and walk, be cared 
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for on a roomy and steady table, padded with a 
blanket or a cottonwool pad, which in turn is 
covered with a clean diaper or towel. On this 
table, too, all the things needed are placed con- 
veniently at hand. Never should Baby be cared 
for in the lap. That is neither convenient nor 
practical. Nor is it as safe as on a table. Always 
place the baby with feet towards you to prevent it 
from rolling off the table. 

Baby’s daily routine should be arranged and 
planned in proper hours, the everyday regularity of 
which under no pretext whatsoever should be al- 
lowed to be changed. The mother who does this 
will find that she will get through her other work 
so much quicker, partly because she will long for 
the moment when she again will be with her baby 
and she will not be unduly rushed or tired out if 
she divides up her day well. And what is still more 
important, she will find, miraculously, that her 
baby is no cry-baby, but good-tempered and happy 
as the day is long. 

A separate room is to be preferred for Baby, or 
it should have one so arranged that it can be safely 
left alone a considerable part of the day. During 
the first year of its life, Baby not only can but 
should be left a great deal to itself, undisturbed by 
admiring relatives, even by mother herself. Such a 
child will need no rocking, no walking the floor, no 
undue time spent on it for impetuous demands of 
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entertainment, because a baby left alone will not 
be spoiled nor will it have any irritated nerves to 
be soothed. 

If mother arranges a separate room for her baby, 
she will find that it will become a sanctuary, in 
which she can quietly nurse her child, away from 
the other members of the family, and where she 
will find needful peace and tranquility for herself. 

If only the advantage, the need, the value of at 
least some privacy for mother and Baby away from 
the rest of the family could be fully recognized, if it 
could become generally understood and admitted 
that peace and quiet and an orderly regime are as 
indispensable to the care of young infants as di- 
apers and safety-pins, then doubtlessly it would 
be provided and arranged for even in the less well- 
appointed homes. A recognized necessity always, 
sooner or later, enforces a solution to the demand. 

We have admitted Baby’s absolute right to ful- 
lest consideration—then let us keep it safe, apart 
and in peace. 


IV 
SLEEPY ACQUAINTANCE WITH LIFE 


SMALL premature babies always inspire me with a 
feeling of helpless inadequacy, as if to cope with 
such incompleteness, left by Nature, is too taxing 
even for the most correct methods—as if success in 
persuading them to continue their abrupt and in- 
voluntary first move to live is altogether beyond the 
slightest control—a matter rather of pure luck. 

And here were five little creatures that should 
have had at least two months more of shielded un- 
born life before they were ready to face the rough- 
ness of the world. They should still have been 
comfortable in the unchanging exact temperature 
of their mother’s body. They should yet have 
existed in the shock-proof environment of their 
fluid-filled embryonic sacks, in which their frail and 
tender small bodies would not have been exposed 
to pressure and jars. They should still have been 
spared the tremendous exertion necessary for 
breathing and eating, which their weak and un- 
finished bodies scarcely had strength enough to 
perform. 

With the limited artificial means at our disposal 
there was small reason to suppose we could adjust 
their present existence so fittingly that the lack of 
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the perfect protection and comfort they still should 
have enjoyed, would not jeopardize their continued 
lives. Nevertheless, it was to achieve this ambi- 
tious end to some degree that the babies were put 
in incubators. 

In the course of time (for no one could produce 
at a moment’s notice such an out-moded contriv- 
ance as an incubator run on the warm-water 
system) five incubators were ordered and sent to 
the Dionne home and the babies were placed each 
in her own small heated room. The two biggest 
ones, Yvonne and Annette, shared the large ma- 
chine, which had arrived on the fifth day, but they, 
too, were separated from each other by a partition 
of cardboard to prevent as far as possible any 
cross-infection that might occur. 

The Chicago incubator, which from the third to 
the fifth day was the only one available, in an ex- 
cellent way answered its purpose in spite of being 
old-fashioned. Its outer walls were formed into a 
container which was filled with warm water. In- 
side there was a thermometer to control the heat. 
A sponge always kept moist provided the necessary 
humidity of the air circulating past the baby in- 
side. We found this apparatus safer then the 
others, because it kept the heat more constant and 
for a greater length of time. It was therefore 
always used for the weakest baby, mostly Marie, 
once or twice Yvonne. | 
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The other machines were built on the simple 
principle of a rectangular box with an upper and a 
lower apartment, connected with each other by an 
opening at the one end, and with a glass cover at 
the top. The baby’s bed was the floor of the upper 
room. Underneath, hot-water crocks warmed the 
air as it passed through a ventilator over the crocks, 
through a moist sponge, up through the opening 
into the upper apartment, over the baby and out 
through the ventilator at the top. All ventilators 
were covered with gauze to prevent the entrance of 
undesirable insects. 

Built especially for the five babies after some 
plans found in a textbook at one of the Toronto 
hospitals, these incubators proved fully efficacious, 
although they had to be watched all the time. 
Every hour or so one of the three crocks placed on 
the heating shelf of each incubator had gone cold, 
whereupon all these had to be collected and carried 
into the kitchen for change of water. From heavy 
awkward old-fashioned iron kettles and large boil- 
ers, always kept bubbling and boiling, creating a 
veritable steam bath out of the crowded kitchen, 
fresh hot water was poured into the crocks. Then 
they were quietly pushed back again into their 
places beneath the wee babies’ bed shelves. 

We endeavoured to keep changing the crocks 
every hour, one at a time from each incubator, so 
that the temperature within would not be too vari- 
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able. If all crocks were changed at the same time 
the air inside was likely to become too hot and 
later, when they cooled all at once, undesirably 
cold. 

This was to be avoided at all costs. The slightest 
change in temperature caused alarming reactions in 
the babies. A fraction above 92 degrees would 
make the delicate little things flushed and panting, 
burning up too much valuable energy in small 
bodies. On the other hand, if the air inside cooled 
to a couple of degrees below 90, immediately one 
noticed the bluish tinge around tiny nostrils in- 
crease and the breathing of the infants grow fainter 
and fainter. 

The instalment of small humidiguides, an instru- 
ment by which one can read the quantity of hu- 
midity in the atmosphere, facilitated to a consider- 
able degree the important regulating of the air in 
the incubators. Even so the weather out of doors 
had an all too interfering influence over the air 
conditions of the babies’ immediate surroundings. 
Some days, when the weather was fresh and sun- 
shiny, the sponges had to be watched very closely 
to prevent them from going dry. On damp days 
there would be great difficulty in keeping the over- 
whelming amount of humidity from harming the 
tiny creatures. Often so blue and tired from 
breathing, the least undue irregularity was enough 
to discourage them from performing the listless and 
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at times hardly visible fluttering movements of 
pumping life-giving air into their tiny lungs. The 
correct amount of humidity in the air surrounding 
premature babies is of vital importance. 

Guarded with utmost care from pressure and 
jars, the babies reclined on springy downy beds of 
fluffy cottonwool, covered with clean diapers and 
with the encircling walls of their small heated 
houses well padded. The lightest of coverings—a 
light-weight flannelette blanket or a thin quilt of 
cottonwool—kept them snug in their soft couches. 

As if they were the most delicate of flowers, 
which might wilt away at the merest touch, the 
babies were handled as rarely as possible. Only 
now and again we carefully turned them over from 
one side to the other. At night they were changed 
without being taken out of the incubators, their 
cottonwool jackets and diapers being slipped under 
them almost imperceptibly. But once a day they 
emerged from their small hot-houses—for their oil 
bath in the morning. 


* * * * 


The morning of the first day of the moving of the 
babies into the new grey-walled nursery beside 
their mother’s room was a day of strange moment. 
The babies were six days old. Outside one of the 
windows, darkening it a trifle, hovered newspaper 
reporters and photographers. Naturally they had 
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taken advantage of this singular chance to witness a 
quaint and remarkable performance—the morning 
toilette of the tiniest living quintuplet babies— 
before there was time to issue forbidding restric- 
tions, keeping all outsiders strictly beyond the front 
yard gate. They watched without a sound in 
almost awed deference. Let us take a look too 
OVversinelr siouldersuie ss 

The large table, placed by the other window in 
the nursery, well shielded from draught, was in 
complete readiness. The soft pads, on which the 
babies were to rest, were being warmed by hot- 
water bottles. The new scales, also padded and 
warmed, were accurately balanced for the first 
proper weighing. A little dish, standing in a bowl 
of warm water to keep its contents of olive oil at a 
proper temperature, was placed beside a small 
mountain of sterile cottonwool fluffs. Warm bor- 
acic acid, with balls of cottonwool in it, stood 
ready for the babies’ eye baths. Their coatees, at 
this time still only a rectangular piece of cotton- 
wool covered with gauze and lined with a soft 
diaper large enough to snugly envelop the whole 
tiny body, lay with a hot-water bottle on top of 
them; all ready prepared and folded to slip under 
the baby. 

We looked over everything to see that nothing 
was missing. It was hot in the room, we were 
flushed with subdued activity and the conscious- 
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ness of the significance of the moment. It was not 
only that we were inaugurating the very first step 
in the history of the care of the babies—a proper 
methodical routine with its subtle implication of 
perhaps the slenderest of hopes of life for these tiny 
creatures—but we were intensely aware of working 
under the observant and critical eyes of a whole 
world. 

The babies were taken out of their incubators 
and placed gently on the table two ata time. How 
tiny they were. . . Little Marie, the very smallest, 
looked like a plucked wrinkled chicken. The tiny 
hands moved in jerky pathetic movements in re- 
sponse to our touch. ‘The features in the pointed 
and pitiful oval of her elfin face screwed themselves 
into the imitation of a cry, which failed to find 
expression in a sound. Her ribbed, pinched chest 
heaved in quivering intakes of panting breaths like 
that of a tiny bird. The reddish-brown skin, veiled 
by the fine light down of prematurity, covered 
loosely the stringiness of miniature muscles of the 
arms and legs, now deprived of their roundness by 
the usual weight-loss after birth. 

For the first time since their birth they were 
weighed on certified scales. While the potato 
scales, on which they had been weighed one of the 
first days, showed their combined weight to be 
around 13 lbs., now on their sixth day all five to- 
gether tipped the scales at less than 10 lbs. The 
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two heaviest weighed over 2 lbs. each, three of 
them, Cecile, Emilie and Marie weighed less than 
2 lbs. each, Marie only 1 lb. 8% ozs., being only 
two ounces heavier than a loaf of bread. Indeed 
(ily creauures.. ie 

If we scan the records of hospitals on premature 
babies we will find that, while there have been 
infants born alive weighing less than the smallest 
of the Dionne babies, yet very few so puny at birth 
have lived to reach normal childhood. 

This moment of weighing the babies every day 
became the crowning of the efforts and the con- 
firmation of the progress made during the interven- 
ing hours of the previous day and night. From 
this day with exceptionally few instances the babies 
halted in their downward slide of initial weight- 
loss. The significant and portentous wasting of 
their diminutive bodies, so often fatal in premature 
babies, ceased miraculously. Day by day from 
now on the weights crept upwards, slowly—oh, so 
slowly!—a quarter of an ounce, perhaps half an 
ounce a day each. 

After the babies were weighed, which procedure 
took only a few seconds, they were placed on the 
soft pad on the table and gently washed with warm 
olive oil. This protecting and softening substance 
was left in a film over their tiny bodies. Even 
though all possible precautions were taken, the 
buttocks of the babies had already broken into 
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sores. This, of course, was caused by undue pres- 
sure on all too delicate bodies and by the poor blood 
circulation of so weak infants. ‘To relieve this con- 
dition small diapers of cottonwool were placed over 
the buttocks and between the legs to absorb all 
moisture that might cause further irritation. 

On the whole, the question of covering at this 
early stage was quite a problem. It had to be light, 
warm, and very convenient to change. After some 
speculation we finally arrived at a good solution. 

First a small cottonwool jacket, covered with 
gauze to prevent it from sticking on the oily skin 
and with holes for the arms, warmed their chests 
and backs and the cottonwool diapers protected 
them from further chafing. A soft flannelette di- 
aper, doubled, was then wrapped loosely around the 
lower part of the body to keep the jacket snug and 
the small legs warm. ‘The whole little bundle was 
enfolded in a hooded sleeping-bag. ‘This was made 
of softest flannelette, open all down the front and 
with a bottom flap which lapped over almost up to 
the baby’s chin. It was held together with loosely- 
tied ribands. ‘This soft and cosy costume could be 
put on the baby with the very least amount of 
handling—all the different items were put in place 
on the opened sleeping-bag, the baby placed on top 
and the whole thing swiftly and without further 
moving of the baby closed up. 

And so the babies were again tucked into their 
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soft incubator nests, which, while they were being 
bathed, had been changed into fresh springiness. 
In the evening the cocoon costumes were exchanged 
for clean ones and ‘carefully ‘slipped "underyi ne 
babies as they lay peacefully sleeping. 
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One of the premature Dionne babies at three days old, 


= 


lurse Leroux. 


held in the hand of } 
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At six days old after losing weight as described. 


(This photo was taken through the window by a 
photographer. See pages 33-34.) 


V 


Pete yOu AIN TANCE WETH: LIFE 
CONTINUED 


For THOSE who have never seen premature babies 
it is hard to imagine the pathetic helplessness of the 
puny creatures that were the Dionne quintuplets 
during the first weeks of their life. 

Their cries, which in the very beginning were 
hardly more than a soundless grimace, became 
more or less like the discontented mewing of an 
unseeing kitten. But the babies seldom cried dur- 
ing this first period. Most of the time they lay 
sleeping, scarcely waking up for their meals or even 
when they were being changed, sleeping so quietly 
one could with difficulty see them breathe. 

Often as one stood and watched them they would 
slowly take on a bluish hue and become pale and 
white around the tiny nostrils. Then it was time 
to hurry, to suck up a drop of rum in the ever- 
ready eye-dropper, mix it with some sterile water 
and gently press it in between closed small lips. 
A shallow little gasp relieved the suspense of the 
moment, the baby squirmed a little when the 
tender tongue felt the sting of the stimulating 
drops and after a while the tiny face slowly re- 
gained its brownish pink tinge under the downy 
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skin. This would happen to one baby, then to the 
other, all through the nights, all through the days 
of the first danger-filled weeks. It was essential to 
be constantly watching, constantly on the alert to 
prevent these attacks of weakness taking too strong 
a hold on the slender threads of life of the languid 
and frail mites. It seemed again and again as we 
watched them that with a sigh all would be over. 
But however near the last sigh ever was, it never 
occurred. The babies lived on day by day and 
night by night. 

The drop of rum, encouraging the weakened 
efforts at breathing, was soon replaced by the more 
effective method of periodical administrations of 
oxygen. This gas, composed of oxygen and five per 
cent. dioxide, was given to the baby through a 
sterilized rubber funnel placed close over the baby’s 
face. As an excellent preventive measure it was 
administered at regular intervals to stimulate the 
waning reflexes of breathing. As an emergency 
treatment it was given whenever a baby weakened 
and became blue to supply the purest of air for 
the exhausted small lungs. I believe that the 
possibility of having recourse to this appliance of 
modern science was to a large extent responsible 
for the success of keeping the babies alive during 
the first months. 

x + x x 


If the effort of breathing is the most important 
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factor for life, then eating is the second essential 
principle. For babies so weak that breathing at 
times seemed to be an altogether too great effort 
to be continued, the exertion of feeble swallowing 
and digestion of the absorbed food appeared almost 
impossible. 

The eye-dropper, which during the first days was 
the only available means by which minute quan- 
tities of fluid could be poured drop by drop into the 
unresponsive mouths of the infants, was before long 
substituted by Breck feeders. These were glass 
tubes, about an inch in diameter and five inches 
long, furnished with a rubber bulb in one end and a 
small nipple in the other. By pressure on the bulb 
drops of liquid could be gently forced into the 
throats of the babies, thus encouraging the reflex 
movement of swallowing. 

Every two hours the babies were fed, every two 
hours the same procedure was performed. First a 
gentle pressure on the pointed small chin to make a 
sleepy infant just open its mouth wide enough for 
the nipple to slip in, then a few drops of milk were 
made to trickle on a pink tongue and the baby 
swallowed once, twice, perhaps three times. Then 
stop. . .no more swallowing. A soft touch on the 
baby’s cheek ... one, two more swallows... 
then stop again. Wake up, oh baby! you must 
eat. . .Some more milk trickled down the throat— 
and this time the baby even moved a small fist 
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jerkily, the slate-grey eyes blinked open and, as if 
suddenly aware that there actually was a nipple in 
its mouth, it hastily sucked a few times and the 
top level of the milk in the glass tube sank quickly. 
But that was all. There was no more sucking 
during this meal; all the rest of the prescribed 
portion had to be gently forced, persuasively in- 
duced to disappear eventually after long, long min- 
utes of patient labour down a very somnolent 
baby’s reluctant throat. 

There were weeks and weeks of this painstaking 
inducing, twelve times five in the twenty-four. But 
each week the babies learned to suck a little more, 
a little longer each time, until the sucking muscles 
in their thin cheeks began to swell and develop. 
Each week the quantity of the milk could be ever 
so slightly increased so that, from having been only 
an eye-droppertful, it became one—two ounces. 

There is not the slightest doubt that no outside 
factor was of more importance in the quintuplets’ 
survival than the invaluable supply of Nature’s 
best ingredient of baby diet—breast milk. It is a 
well recognized fact that no food for any infant can 
be compared in merit with mother’s milk. No 
baby should ever need to be entirely without it 
during the first months of life. But to raise pre- 
mature babies without it is well-nigh an impos- 
sibility. 

It was only during the very first day that the 
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babies were given a mixture of water, corn syrup 
and cows’ milk. On the second day the Red Cross 
nurse of the district collected a small amount of 
breast milk from her nursing mothers. What she 
succeeded in bringing to the babies was boiled and 
mixed with their other formula of cows’ milk. 
Later breast milk arrived by express from Chicago, 
packed in ice. It was then given to the babies 
boiled and undiluted. 

In due course, with the exception of supple- 
mentary bottles from Montreal, the Hospital for 
Sick Children and the Junior League of Toronto 
shouldered the noteworthy task of supplying the 
entire amount of breast milk free of charge. With 
express prepaid it was delivered at the station of 
Callander every morning during the first five 
months of the babies’ lives—a truly generous gift. 

When one considers that one mother as an 
average can produce only from eight to sixteen 
ounces a day to pour into the collector’s bottles 
apart from what she gives her own baby, and when 
the amount required to satisfy the Dionne babies 
gradually increased to three quarters of a gallon a 
day, the gigantic task of the milk collector can 
readily be imagined. If they ever regret their long 
tedious trips every day from mother to mother, 
there must be a certain consolation in the know- 
ledge that theirs was a very important part in the 
survival of our quintuplets. 
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And as the babies sleepily hung on to life the 
routine of the household became more and more 
practically established, serving as its most prom- 
inent and ultimate aim the care and the protection 
of the babies. 

No one entered the small nursery but the nurses, 
the doctors and the parents. Only in the morning 
after the oil bath was over, the maid hastily en- 
tered and washed the floor clean with hot water 
and soap. Everyone without exception, crossing 
the threshold of this Holy of Holies, wore a gauze 
mask over nose and mouth to protect the babies 
and the very air in their sanctuary from being, 
perchance, contaminated by any germs of cold. 

While the mother was not recovered well enough 
to be out of bed, a window was built in the wall 
between her room and the nursery so that, through 
it, the babies could be shown to her every morning. 

The other children also evinced shy interest in 
their strange small sisters and often we saw the 
pointed face of little Thérése or Rose pressed 
against the pane looking with wondering eyes upon 
the absorbing play enacted in the nursery of the 
famous part of their family. They would never 
miss the opportunity to assemble on their mother’s 
bed in the morning to clap their hands approvingly 
and make eager enthusiastic comments at each 
appearance in the window of a sleepy hooded 
infant, held in the nurse’s hands. 
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“Ceci c’est Marie,” we would tell them through 
mask and window pane. 

“Oh, la petite Marie, qu’elle est donc jolie... 
Gard, gard Yvonne, elle ouvre sa bouche grande, 
grande .. .”’ and miniature baby Yvonne, without 
even opening her eyes, yawned deeply, expressing 
her desire to be put back into her soft warm nest. 

So the babies lived on, in sleeping inertia. As 
by a miracle the flame of fluttering lives declined 
to be extinguished. They slept on throughout the 
first months of life like larvae in cocoons. They 
had brusquely been cast adrift into the rough and 
cold world of nascent existence. But, as if know- 
ingly and on purpose, they refused to awaken fully 
before their due time. 


* * * * 


It is not very often that premature babies have 
to be cared for in private homes. Our modern 
hospitals are for the most part fully equipped to 
carry out more successfully the difficult and intri- 
cate nursing of such delicate mites. Even a well- 
appointed house is at best not an altogether suit- 
able place for the exacting task. 

In the modern hospital the whole room, where 
the small immature babies are kept, is like a giant 
incubator. In it the temperature, the humidity of 
the air, the ventilation are as near ideal as science 
can make it. The babies live their every hour in 
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exactly the right atmospheric conditions and en- 
tourage. The nurses, gowned and masked, enter 
the big incubator to feed them, change them and 
to give them their oil baths and other necessary 
treatments. ‘The babies lie in small downy beds, 
each separated from its neighbour by glass walls. 
No one—positively no one—except the nurses, ap- 
pointed on duty to the premature babies’ room, 
and occasionally a doctor enters the incubator 
ward. Under such conditions naturally the chances 
of survival of premature infants are at least 50 per 
cent. greater than in a private home. 

Nevertheless, when a premature baby is born ina 
place from which the nearest hospital with these 
facilities is so distant that the transportation of the 
infant would be too great a risk, the nursing of 
such a baby in its own home may be a necessity. 
And, as is amply proved in the case of the quintu- 
plets, it can be done even in so poorly-equipped a 
room as the Dionne farmhouse nursery was com- 
pared with a modern incubator ward, provided the 
baby has enough vitality and—it cannot be omitted 
——with luck. 

The doctor once said to me: “You know, it is 
only just good luck that the babies are alive. I 
mean—don’t let’s kid ourselves. . .” and he smiled 
wisely. 

Of course he was right. And I always remember 
this apt word of his, when the light of our good 
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luck becomes a little dimmed in the course of telling 
the tale of the babies. 

Yet at the same time no practicable precaution 
was neglected in the care of those babies to make 
their survival possible and probable. One might 
even say more strikingly, that in spite of circum- 
stances and conditions nothing was left undone that 
common sense and modern science in profitable 
combination could devise and put into practice. 

By means of home-made incubators the babies 
were kept in properly apportioned air and warmth. 
By means of practical adaptations of the theoretical 
demands of science the babies were enveloped in 
soft pressure-free coverings. They were given the 
only natural correct diet on which they could have 
a chance of survival—breast milk—indeed a very 
simple formula. They were kept as scrupulously as 
possible away from the many sources of infection 
in the crowded little household by strictest segre- 
gation. 

All their clothing was either made of sterile 
gauze and cottonwool or boiled before using. Their 
nurses and the few people who were allowed in 
their sanctuary wore masks covering the mouths 
and noses, masks stitched together of folded gauze 
and tied on with some tape. All hands touching 
them at any time were well washed or disinfected 
in germ-killing solutions. By means of stimuli, 
first rum, then oxygen, they were encouraged to 
keep on breathing—to keep on living. 
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Of all these things there is only the last item that 
it is impossible to procure at the present time in 
restricted homes of out-lying districts. 

However, it is to be hoped that the case of the 
Dionne quintuplets may prove the need of, for 
example, units of oxygen tanks placed in the smaller 
health centres to be at the disposal of district 
nurses and physicians. As the need of free pro- 
vision of vaccines and antitoxins is recognized and 
met by public health authorities, so the necessity 
of oxygen tanks should be admitted and filed. 
How many lives of premature infants, of babies, 
children and adults suffering in the dreaded crisis 
of pneumonia could then be saved when only a few 
hours more of prolonged life might win the battle, 
prolonged by means of oxygen treatments available 
and possible in the homes and settlements remote 
from the larger public health centres. 


* * * * 


Luckily babies seldom do come by fives and it is 
therefore not necessary to count on such an unusual 
emergency. But there might be one premature 
baby born where for certain reasons the baby has 
to be nursed at home and not in a properly- 
equipped hospital premature ward. 

Incubators can be built on the same principles 
as ours. An ordinary basket or box can be pro- 
cured, large enough to permit the baby to be placed 
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well-protected inside a ring of hot-water containers, 
such as hot-water bags, bottles filled with warm 
water or earthenware crocks. This basket or box 
should be covered in such a way so as to admit free 
but draughtless circulation of air over the baby’s 
Tace: 

All babies born too early should have mother’s 
milk. Without it their chances of survival are con- 
siderably reduced. To keep her milk supply suffi- 
cient to provide food for her premature child is 
therefore the first duty of the mother. There are 
very few reasons which would justify or even 
permit a mother to neglect this. Such reasons can 
be but of a medical nature and therefore only 
acceptable upon the physician’s consideration and 
advice. 

By pumping her breasts regularly as scon as the 
milk comes in or, better still, by milking them by 
hand with gentle pressures downwards towards the 
nipples, she can keep up the daily supply of milk, 
even stimulate the glands to greater activity as her 
child grows and requires more until he is strong 
enough to be laid to the breast. Before beginning 
to milk, the breast-pump and the receptacle should 
be sterilized by boiling and the mother’s hands, 
needless to say, thoroughly cleansed. Unboiled 
milk from its own mother is of more value to the 
baby than boiled. But if by inevitable reasons this 
should not be available, every effort should be put 
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forth to obtain breast milk from other nursing 
mothers. 

The milk can be given to the baby either by a 
sterilized eye-dropper or by a sterile spoon. Drop 
by drop the warm liquid should be poured into the 
baby’s mouth, the quantity of each meal increasing 
slowly and carefully as the baby lives on. 

In between meals boiled water should be given, 
drop by drop. It is of importance to keep Baby’s 
intake of fluids sufficient. Water should never be 
neglected, but always given in as great a quantity 
as the baby will take. The baby’s skin should be 
soft and slightly humid to the touch, never dry and 
scaly. Within an hour before or an hour after a 
feeding it is inadvisable to give the baby water. 

It is important in the case of premature babies 
to give food often and in small quantities. Every 
two hours is none too often. Their meals should 
be given as regularly to the minute as catching a 
train, as regularly as the morning bath. In addi- 
tion to the breast milk vitamin D should be pro- 
vided for the baby at an early stage in some form 
of cod-liver oil. But in these as well as in all other 
details the doctor’s advice should be asked and 
followed. | 

With regard to the baby’s covering I do not think 
that what was used for the Dionne babies could not 
be provided in any home. For one baby, fortu- 
nately; there® is no need! tor euch) quantiticamas 
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cottonwool as we used for our five. Two small 
sleeping-bags are not difficult to make out of soft 
flannelette. In an emergency they could even be 
replaced by a large enough diaper to which tape 
was attached in proper places, thus avoiding the use 
of safety-pins. The baby’s face should never under 
any circumstances be covered. This would only 
still further impede its weak breathing for no good 
reason, as the room where a premature baby is kept 
should in itself be free from draught. 

For the protection of the baby from any infection 
coming from mothers and nurses, masks are not 
only the simplest contrivance, but fully answer the 
purpose. ‘Il’o make the masks, gauze or any piece 
of old linen can be used, provided it is thick enough 
to be safe yet not thicker than we can comfortably 
breathe through. On the whole I consider masks 
of such importance in the care of all babies, that 
they should be included in every layette. They are 
as necessary as towels and wash-cloths. 

Experience with the Dionne babies proves this. 
Around the time of their first Christmas, when the 
babies were seven months old, an epidemic of colds 
struck down upon the staff of the Dafoe Hospital. 
No one went off duty, but at the first sign of it we 
all donned masks again. None of the babies caught 
the cold. Later, in April, a visitor, not realizing he 
was suffering from the beginning of a cold, entered 
the nursery without a mask. Promptly the babies 
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caught the ailment. After that no visitors were 
allowed into the nursery unless wearing masks. 

It has been said that Baby should be handled as 
little as possible. Once a day at the most (some 
hospitals prefer even less often) the premature baby 
should be washed in olive oil. It should never be 
bathed in soap and water, not even when it is newly 
born. Olive oil is soothing for the tender skin of a 
tiny baby and it protects from undesirable mois- 
ture. That it has any nourishing qualities is not 
commonly admitted by physicians. 

To avoid all unnecessary handling of the infant, 
I find it an excellent rule always to prepare every- 
thing carefully before the baby is touched or 
moved. In the care given the baby, there should 
be no object forgotten for which one should have 
to run or which might be missing. Everything 
needed should be kept in convenient order close at 
hand, in perfect readiness for any emergency which 
might arise. All Baby’s things should always be 
covered to protect them from dust and uncleanli- 
ness. Everything that touches the baby should as 
far as possible be surgically clean. Boiling is the 
best way of sterilizing, the use of disinfectants © 
only second best. 

I have endeavoured to put down the main prin- 
ciples in the care of premature babies in a private 
home as illustrated in the case of the quintuplets. 
It is a subject vast enough to fill volumes and 
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important enough never to be trifled with. It has 
been my intention to show that hope need not be 
abandoned for an infant prematurely born out of 
reach of the best place for it—the premature ward 
of a well-equipped hospital. 

With the help of our physicians and well-trained 
nursing itcan be done. But to achieve good results 
it is necessary to recognize fully the doctor’s leader- 
ship in theoretical knowledge and advice as far 
above our own and above that of our laymen 
neighbours. It is also well to follow it most con- 
scientiously in all its details, to adapt it efficiently 
to practice with all the common sense and best 
judgment of which we are capable. 

With regard to the premature Dionne babies I 
think there are few amongst us who would so com- 
pletely disregard all but the one possibility—that 
of their chance survival—as did Dr. Dafoe. Know- 
ing the doctor and having worked with him for 
many years, I have not the least hesitation in 
saying that there was no such thing as a thought 
of possible fame prompting him when he collected 
his forces to fight for the lives of the babies. Con- 
fronted with five utterly small and extremely weak 
infants, all of two months too early born, and with 
apparently but the slightest probability of sur- 
vival, he simply followed his own principle and did 
what he always advised us to do: 

“Go to it and use your own judgment.” 
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The result is the well-merited and glorious reward 
of five living children. And fundamentally, apart 
from their inherited vitality, the babies and their 
parents have only him and his principles, paving 
the way for the care by which the quintuplets 
profited and survived, to thank for their lives and 
for their good fortune. 


VI 
THE BABIES AWAKEN 


Ir was only during their second and third months 
that the babies actually began to stir in life. From 
having slept almost every single hour of the twenty- 
fonvetiey beean to move a little more, their rare 
cry began to have more in common with the lusty 
emphatic cry of a baby and less with that of a 
mewing kitten. They began to blink their eyes 
lazily and to open their yawning little mouths on 
time for the meal, instead of having to be gently 
awakened by the nipple pressed between languid 
lips. They began to lie awake quietly, looking 
wonderingly at the padded white wall of their in- 
cubator or observing, vastly amused but with a 
half detached and half unbelieving interest, the 
unaccountable jerky motions of a brownish-pink 
spider-like hand, which performed all on its own, 
having slipped out of the warm folds of the sleeping- 
bag. And when they were awake, the noises which 
escaped their baby lips were very seldom a cry for 
the moon. Instead they began to exercise their 
slowly growing ability to emit other more pleasant 
sounds—the rudiments of cooing. 

I believe it was quite by chance that big Yvonne, 

he 
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the fattest one of the five, came to form the funny 
sound in her throat just when she had decided it 
was)a good time tor amet cry. (She ystopped 
abruptly when she heard it and listened for more. 
She did not realize it catne from her own small 
pink mouth and she thought she would hear it 
again. But no—nothing more could be heard. She 
thought that was very sad and again she petulantly 
formed her mouth for a cry. But before she could 
get her little bellowing well going, several cooing 
sounds had escaped her. Now she vaguely became 
aware that they had something to do with herself. 
So she promptly forgot all about the crying and 
became absorbed in this new discovery. She tried 
it again and again. She thought it was fun. She 
repeated it again. She saw something waving in 
front of her eyes and she cooed as she saw it. She 
did not know yet that it was her own little hand 
moving in front of her face, she only discovered 
that very much later. Then, all at once, she grew 
tired, her eyes drooped shut and, like a chickadee 
on wings, she was away into the land of slumber. 
All babies’ first steps on the path of progressive 
development happen more or less haphazard, as if 
by accident. Unknowingly they stumble on new 
discoveries like a scientist, who for a long time has 
been absorbed in the search for one thing, then 
suddenly finds the main facts of quite another un- 
discovered reality standing out clearly before his 
amazed eyes, the cradle of the unheeded secret 
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upset, as it were, by an inadvertent movement of 
his elbow in the eagerness of his pursuit. 

It is absorbingly fascinating to watch a baby 
waken to life, to hear the first contented cooing, to 
listen to the baby repeating it manifold times, as 
if the sound were a ball and the baby a kitten 
tentatively playing with it. Itis a delightful study 
to watch the wandering glance of slate-grey eyes 
gradually fix itself on objects about them, to see 
the dawning co-ordination of glance and smiling 
movement of tiny lips. It is an everlasting source 
of enchanted pleasure to observe the graceful 
antics of pink-tipped small hands as they are made 
to perform before attentive eyes, supplying de- 
tached entertainment for an engrossed baby, until 
they are discovered to belong. Then they are put 
to use in equally entertaining and interesting ex- 
plorations further afield. 

In the case of the Dionne babies this was a still 
more fascinating spectacle. Here were five little 
girls, all born at the same time within even the 
same hour, with identical foundations of inheritance 
and living, with the very same chances of develop- 
ment. But in spite of this, in spite of their con- 
fusing physical resemblance to each other, unfold- 
ing themselves before our eyes like the petals of 
five budding flowers on the same stem, came forth 
the distinct beginning personalities of Marie, 
Emilie, Cecile, Annette and Yvonne. 

Who was born first or last, the biggest or the 
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smallest, I do not think there is any possibility to 
decide with accuracy, nor is it of any significance 
except from the viewpoint of sentimental curiosity. 
There was too much of perplexed confusion reign- 
ing in the limited space of the small dark confine- 
ment room, where, in the early morning, the arrival 
of these five infants took place in the dim sooted 
light of coal-oil lamps. There was hardly any 
means by which each small individual, the one 
swiftly following upon the other, could be properly 
tagged. Inthe midst of accelerated activity such a 
detail naturally could not be considered important. 
Besides the mother, at this stage, was of far more 
importance than the babies—her life was in im- 
minent danger. 

But, after things had settled down, when the 
mother was altogether out of danger,.when the 
sensational fact had penetrated the minds of those 
present of five babies having been actually born to 
one mother at the same time, it was only then that 
each baby became an identified little person. 

In the beginning they were all known by letters— 
A,'?B, CG, D and E. This‘fact must not arctse tie 
idea that the babies were not baptized before all 
danger to their lives was over. Far from it, the 
Dionne babies have been baptized three times. 

Seeing how small they were and how unlikely 
their survival even long enough to send for the 
priest, they were conditionally baptized by the 
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assisting midwives immediately upon birth. Later 
the same day the priest, pro forma, confirmed the 
holy act. But the real christening took place in the 
new home of the babies, when they reached the 
safe age of six months. Even then the doctor did 
not dare take the risks of a ceremony in the church. 
Instead it was quietly performed in the presence of 
the babies’ whole family and the five pairs of god- 
fathers and godmothers in the living-room of the 
Dafoe Hospital, which was fittingly arranged and 
decorated for the occasion. Each baby was carried 
by her own godmother, who, for the sake of pre- 
caution, was dressed in a white surgical gown. The 
rites lasted a full hour—there were so many small 
heads to besprinkle with holy water—but during 
all this time the five little girls slept peacefully in 
the strange arms of their white-clad godmothers or, 
awakening, cooed delightedly at the sight of the 
softly murmuring priest in his pretty lace dress. 

It is sometimes quite hard to find a suitable 
name for one baby on the spur of the moment. To 
the Dionne parents it must have represented a 
rather perplexing task. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that the five names, Yvonne, Annette, 
Cecile, Emilie and Marie, by which now is known 
all that is beautiful of perfectly happy and healthy 
babyhood, were a fitting choice, for which all the 
credit goes to the mother for her well-selected 
decision. 
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Like all new-born infants the quintuplets re- 
sembled each other so much during their first two 
months of life that, had a mix-up occurred, nothing 
but a check on their individual weights could have 
rectified the mistake. Therefore it was only after 
the first certified daily weighing that the babies 
could really be accurately identified. And curi- 
ously the order established by the weights with 
Yvonne as the heaviest baby and Marie as the 
lightest remained the same for many months. ‘This 
was a very convenient circumstance, because, in 
the beginning for fear of undue chafing of tender 
skins, the babies were considered too delicate to tag 
either with bracelets or beaded necklaces. Only 
the incubator carried the name of its small occu- 
pant and we were always careful to replace each 
infant under its proper label before picking up 
another one. 

But the babies, being chronologically two months 
old though actually they should only just have 
been born, were awakening and new methods in 
their care had to be inaugurated to keep in step 
with the progress of their development. 

Cautiously and carefully the babies were taken 
up before each meal and the cottonwool diaper 
changed. The next step was to prolong the interval 
between feedings first to two and a half hours then 
to three hours. Gradually the temperature in their 
incubators was decreased until it became the same 
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as ordinary room temperature. For longer and 
longer periods each day the glass lids of their 
padded nests were kept open for fresh air to cir- 
culate around the babies through the inevitable 
and necessary mosquito netting. 

In the congested darkness of the small grey 
nursery, which even in the height of summer the 
beneficial rays of the sun visited for a very short 
time only in the early morning, the growing needs 
of the babies for air and sunshine became unmis- 
takable. Something must be done to counter- 
Palance the deficiency of light in their present 
gloomy environment, which could only encourage 
increasing listlessness instead of stimulating awake- 
ning development. 

One day Yvonne and Annette were considered 
big enough and strong enough to lie on top of the 
padded table for a few minutes to enjoy more light 
and to become still more accustomed to the air 
Outside the incubators. In’a short wh le Cecile, 
then the other two smallest ones, Emilie and 
Marie, joined their sisters.in their excursions and 
soon they spent limited and regulated periods, well 
guarded, on top of their nursery table. 

I remember one of the first times I placed all the 
babies for their moments of light bath in a proud 
heap on the table. My heart suddenly stood still 
when I realized their extreme similarity to each 
other as they lay softly cooing and contentedly 
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blinking in the airiness of a widened horizon side 
by side. Until now they had been to me such 
absolutely separate little individuals, whose differ- 
ence in identity, I understood now, was nothing but 
their various degrees of weakness and susceptibility 
of becoming unexpectedly blue, in addition to the 
tags on the incubator walls and the weight charts. 
Taken aback by my discovery, I looked for identi- 
fying marks on each baby, I picked them up one 
by one in my hand to see if I could differentiate 
them by their heaviness. But that was almost 
impossible. The heaviest and the lightest I could 
tell from each other, but which of the two heaviest 
was Yvonne or Annette and which one of the two 
lightest was Emilie or Marie remained for the 
moment doubtful. Only little Marie could never 
be really mistaken, she could always be recognized 
by the birthmark on her small left thigh. My 
imagination almost landed me in a mix-up that 
time, but collecting my amazed senses again I soon 
remembered with correctness how I had placed 
each one, which baby belonged to the right tag in 
the incubators. The weighing of the next morning 
proved my accuracy. 

But this incident showed that now easier and 
more convenient identification had become a ne- 
cessity. For this purpose we received small brace- 
lets, each with a tiny plate upon which the owner’s 
name was inscribed. These bracelets proved to be 
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very satisfactory, even more so than any beaded 
necklace. They caused neither irritation to the 
skin nor any other discomfort to the babies and 
there was no need to remove them during baths 
and undressings. 

But gradually there began to be characteristic 
differences in the babies, each small personality 
became subtly unique. By their awakening phy- 
sical and mental development fine distinctions arose 
between the babies in spite of their equality of 
origin and environment, which could only be real- 
ized and recognized as one watched them day by 
day with closest attention. I think perhaps that 
it befell the nurses to be the only persons who, with 
the fewest errors, could recognize who was who 
among the five during their first year of life. The 
doctor never pretended to possess that capacity. 
He was wise enough to admit he had not the chance 
to observe them closely enough for so delicate a 
diagnosis. In their case even the much-proclaimed 
mother-instinct was quite often mistaken. 

But, though with the quintuplets the element of 
curiosity and amusement at being able to disting- 
uish between twins of so great a resemblance is 
somewhat confusing, these interesting circum- 
stances draw attention to a significant matter in 
the early care of babies. With a view to gaining 
greater understanding it is lacking in forethought 
to neglect any opportunities of diligent and atten- 
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tive observation of the small individual in the baby 
cot beside us, whose very first outlines of character 
are beginning to take shape. It is not wise for a 
mother to rely solely on the motherly intuition and 
instinct to know and understand her baby. 

At this early stage of the babies’ lives it is almost 
impossible to describe accurately the nebulous 
personality of each baby. Yet the beginning dis- 
tinction between them makes it worth to attempt 
to illustrate my meaning. 

Yvonne, the heaviest baby, was not always the 
strongest and the most robust of the infants. She 
early showed a tendency to fall a prey to slight 
disturbances. There was one time when we almost 
despaired of her life, when she became upset by a 
slight constipation, which weakened her to such a 
degree that she continued to become blue and tired 
of breathing for several days after the disorder had 
been banished and cured. She was even placed in 
the Chicago incubator for a while to recuperate. 
She often was the first one to succumb to the 
ravages of infections in spite of her sturdiness otf 
body. As to her characteristics I would say that 
in many ways she was more sensitive and easier 
to frighten than the others. She reacted more 
readily to any discrepancies in treatment or, if 
such a thing was possible, to the workings of her 
own unformed imagination. She was difficult to 
feed. She spat her food out when she got tired or 
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bored with feeding, she fell, asleep over her bottle 
and refused to waken up again and all the rest of 
the milk had to be pumped into her obstinate little 
throat. In looks she had a face slightly larger than 
the others, her neck was perhaps a trifle shorter and 
she had a tendency to keep her mouth open when 
she looked at things which interested her. She was 
not always the one who took the initiative in pro- 
gressive development. But I think that she showed 
herself to be the most curious of the babies and 
cooing was without a doubt her invention. 

A more perfectly shaped child could hardly be 
conceived than Annette when she grew from the 
prematurity of her earliest days into the rounded 
proportions of her actual babyhood. The malfor- 
mations of congenital rickets with which they all 
more or less were assailed, left her sooner than the 
others. In character she was well-balanced, harder 
to frighten and more difficult to upset both physic- 
ally and mentally. When she was not ahead of 
Yvonne in progress, she was rarely far behind. 

Cecile was in exterior much alike to Annette. 
More mistakes in identification occurred between 
these two, it seems to me, than between any of the 
others. Cecile’s face was a shade rounder than 
Annette’s, her eyes a trifle less bright and obser- 
vant, the movements of her small hands less lively 
and decided. Her nature was a distinctly placid 
one. She cried less than any of the others. She 
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seemed so pathetically patient when she finally 
became sick with the others and she submitted so 
docilely to treatments and ministrations. In the 
earliest months of her life she kept the third place 
after Yvonne and Annette in development—later 
she slipped further behind. 

Emilie at this time was so small and nondescript 
that it is very hard to make a picture of her. She 
still fought for life and breath. Her little pointed 
face was pale as a sheet, in stronger light it even 
looked green. She was suffering very badly from 
the curse of premature babies—anaemia—for which 
there was only one cure besides iron—sunlight, 
blessed sunlight. But in spite of her weakness she 
was not one of those who protested against the 
drops of sweet milk falling upon her pink tongue. 
She obligingly sucked at them and swallowed them 
to the best of her feeble ability. It was only later, 
when in the sunshine of her new home across the 
road from her birthplace she conquered the anaemia 
so nearly fatal to her, that with the new-found 
sturdiness of her small body she acquired the dis- 
position of a slightly temperamental but adorable 
a x 

Marie was the smallest, the weakest, the one who 
trailed behind the others in everything—in weight, 
in growth, in development. To her was imparted 
the smallest share of the ancestral vitality, of the 
strength of life of her tenacious and sturdy French- 
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Canadian forebears. She was always the one who 
could not be mistaken for one of her sisters, so 
different was she both in looks and demeanour, 
like a small duckling in the midst of a flock of 
lively yellow chickens. Her whole attitude from 
the very beginning was unlike that of the others. 
She might look at an object in an absorbed way, 
but as soon as it did not prove apt to provide her 
with entertainment any longer, it was promptly 
erased from her perception. She rarely laughed or 
even smiled; she cooed to herself, when at last she 
mastered the trick, in an absolutely detached way, 
perfectly alone, not at all in the company of the 
others. Indeed, she never need have been given 
the famous birthmark to mark her apart from the 
others. 

It might as well be in this connection that a little 
description of this birthmark is given the reader. 
The appelation of tumour conveys quite a wrong 
impression to the mind of the layman. It was 
simply a birthmark of the kind that is called a 
naevus. It was first discovered a few days after 
birth as a.small reddish spot the size of a large pin- 
head. At first we thought it was the beginning of a 
boil, it looked so much like it, but soon, as it grew 
larger and more distinguishable, there was no doubt 
of its real nature. Its growth and development 
were so rapid that it could be noticed from day to 
day. It became protuberant about one third of an 
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inch from the level of the surrounding surface of 
the thigh. It was purplish in colour, soft to the 
touch and filled with blood. As it grew in size and 
sponginess the danger that a jar or incautious 
movement might cause it to rupture and bleed 
became evident. Such a hemorrhage might be 
difficult to stem and any loss of blood was more 
than likely to be fatal to the baby. 

So the doctor decided upon action. To his 
assistance came immediately eminent radiologists. 
Early one morning their large Packard drove up 
serenely but unobtrusively against the humble 
fencing of the Dionne front yard. In the pocket of 
one of the physicians reposed a small parcel. 
It was many thousand dollars’ worth of radium. 
With a strip of adhesive tape the tube containing 
the radium, the whole thing the size of a cotton 
spool, was strapped to the small thigh of little 
Marie while she lay kicking her still thin legs in 
the air. During a certain number of minutes the 
precious and miraculous metal through copper, 
lead and felt was allowed to have its latent and 
insusceptible effect upon the birthmark on Marie’s 
leg. About ten days later the expected process of 
shrinking could be noticed. It continued for sev- 
eral months very slowly until the reaction of the 
radium was at anend. The birthmark did not dis- 
appear with this single treatment, but it shrank 
until it was like a flat patch on the skin. Some 
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time later a slight swelling could be noticed again 
and another treatment of radium was given. 

It was perhaps with the actual moving of all the 
babies out of the warm shelter of the incubators 
that their real awakening gradually occurred. 
Their nests of cottonwool on the heated shelves 
became outgrown, actually outgrown, by these 
infants that nobody had ever dared hope would 
live. 

One day in early August, when the five were a 
little over two months old, five white enamelled 
bassinets on high thin legs, which ended in rolling 
castors, were unpacked and well washed with soap 
and water. White flannelette linings were hastily 
and handily manufactured by the proud and ex- 
cited mother and tied on to the beds with tape. 
Billowing white mosquito netting was thrown over 
the inviting cots and a wooden support, affixed to 
the head, held the netting loftily away from the 
babies’ faces. 

It was on this momentous occasion that the 
mother in distributing five coloured blankets, re- 
ceived as gifts for the babies, gave to each little 
girl her own colour. Yvonne got red, Annette 
yellow, Cecile green, Emilie mauve and Marie blue. 

Yvonne and Annette were the first to leave their 
hot-house existences and to take up life in the more 
normal environment of high-legged bassinets. A 
few days later Cecile too left her incubator for ever 
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and after a week or so out came Emilie and Marie. 
At last, in rows around the grey walls of the little 
nursery, stood five white cots, perched on high | 
legs, each swathed in a cloud of precautionary 
mosquito netting through which could be seen the 
bow of a pastel-coloured riband holding the col- 
lections of holy medals and protecting crosses in 
accordance with the Catholic faith of the parents 
over the pink head of each small baby. 


* * * * 


It seems to me quite inaccurate to think that the 
baby’s training in a more abstract sense need only 
be commenced after the child has shown other 
interests in life than eating and sleeping. A valu- 
able foundation of regularity of habits can be laid 
from the very moment Baby opens its still unseeing 
eyes, which as a basis of development and proper 
guidance is most profitable for both mother and 
child. 

It must also be recognized that during these very 
first days of the baby’s life it is initiated into the 
first impressions of security, of trust. If the baby 
is made so comfortable by the soft and gentle 
touch of careful nursing hands that it need not 
whimper and cry for assistance unless it is hungry, 
then it will soon learn, even though vaguely as yet, 
to associate those hands with comfort. It will 
know that it can go to sleep peacefully without the 
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discomfort of waking up all too soon because its 
little spine is tired and cramped from lying on a 
too high pillow or an arm has slipped into a position 
of paralysing pressure under a tiny body. The 
baby is dressed and wrapped into its diapers so 
smoothly that no fold will impress a red mark on a 
small leg, no safety-pin can slide its head into the 
tender crease of the baby’s groin or neck. It never 
grows tired of the bed, because those gentle hands 
do not neglect to turn the baby from side to side 
at the time when it is awake. It never wakes up 
all dry in the mouth, because softly it has been 
offered sips of boiled tepid water in between meals. 
All these thoughtful precautions constitute the 
proper nursing of the small baby and create in its 
mind the contented comfort of steady nerves. The 
nursing hands have not betrayed Baby’s trust in 
them by neglectful inattention to small matters. 

I am tempted to go even so far as to say that the 
crying of a healthy baby, for other reasons than 
ordinary hunger and impatience to eat, in ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred is the fault of unskilful 
care and deplorable lack of forethought. 

The significance of encouraging the baby’s sense 
of security and trust towards the outside world, 
which we in the surroundings of the baby repre- 
sent, can never be over-estimated. For the whole- 
some and healthy growth of the child, physically 
and mentally, early and complete confidence, elim- 
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ination of fear, trust that may not be betrayed, are 
invaluable. Then, when the baby arrives at the 
next step in the course of progress, it is entirely 
willing and prepared to take it without fuss or up- 
setting consequences. The development of the 
baby calls for the inauguration of a new good 
habit, for instance, a new procedure to carry on. 
Wisely anticipating it we make ready for it and 
the baby, with the subconscious previous experi- 
ence of the secure and careful hands, follows our 
subtle guidance unquestioningly and trustfully. 

When the time for the first proper bath came to 
the Dionne babies, they were slipped gently and 
softly into the embrace of the warm limpid water— 
so gently that there arose no cause for a gasp or a 
shock. And almost without a whimper the babies 
took to the new mode of washing. Within a very 
short time their absence of fear of water became 
positively remarkable. They took to water like 
small fearless ducklings and the daily baths became 
events vastly enjoyed, to the accompaniment of 
hilarious screams and loud splashings. 

In the same way the habit to lie alone and 
entertain themselves came early to the Dionne 
babies. They were left for short periods comfort- 
ably and securely on the table to observe, all on 
their own, the wonders of a widened outlook. This 
was not only the origin of a good habit but a defi- 
nite encouragement for further development. 
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In parenthesis here I must mention that an 
ordinary table is not a good place upon which to 
leave infants during waking hours. But in our 
small first nursery this was the only place that 
offered itself. Much better would be the baby’s 
own cot with high bars, if it is large enough to 
allow some movement, a padded play-pen or 
simply, as we later invented in their new home, a 
padded table with a protecting ledge running 
around it on all sides. 

In the care of the quintuplets during their first 
months of life I found it more than amazing to 
discover to what an extent the making of the baby’s 
future is implicated in those little things which 
spell proper handling of a small child and its first 
introduction to the rudiments of good habits. 
Enough importance and attention can scarcely be 
given to their significance. For not only is the 
physical health of the baby greatly determined by 
their proper execution but also, and possibly even 
more so, its mental development—its future atti- 
tude to life. 


Vat 


THE BABIES’ TOILETTE AND 
PERSONAL CARE 


Ir was always with a feeling of elated joy that I 
entered the nursery of our five small babies. ‘This 
was not only the case when we had moved into the 
new home, the Dafoe Hospital just across the road 
from the Dionne farmhouse, with all its inviting 
freshness, its light, sunshine and modern labour- 
saving appointments. The feeling was equally 
prevalent as I drew aside the mosquito netting in 
the open doorway of the obscure, grey-faced little 
room of the babies’ first home, even though my 
eagerness at this time was strongly tempered with 
anxiety. It was again and again like attending an 
exceptional and absorbingly interesting spectacle, 
which by continuous repetition never could lose 
its entrancing novelty and its intense fascination. 
And mingled with this, deepening the experience, 
came the inevitable growth of affection and love 
for the five little lives, which made the hours away 
from the babies seem all too long, the time to re- 
enter the nursery a moment of delightful anticipa- 
tion and the hours spent with them exquisite en- 
joyment. 
74 
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It may be considered that the moving of the 
babies from their farmhouse birthplace to their new 
home constitutes the end of their first and pre- 
mature phase of life and the beginning of a new 
period—that of normal babyhood. 

As the chapters dealing with the babies as pre- 
mature infants so fully include all the details in 
their lives and their nursing care during this period, 
it is only with the little girls as normal babies that 
I am henceforth concerned. 

Their real age was already three months and a 
half at the time of the moving and the babies had 
abandoned the incubators and partaken of their 
first proper tub bath before this time. Now their 
general condition, which was still so weak and 
continually so precariously near death in the old 
house, with unexpected rapidity turned the corner 
towards blossoming bright-eyed babyhood in the 
health-giving sunshine and strengthening airiness 
of their new home. Such a metamorphosis as that 
wrought in the quintuplets simply by the light of 
day can scarcely be imagined. Furthermore, the 
babies at this time suffered from the dreadful 
ravages of intestinal toxaemia in addition to their 
continued premature weakness, the most serious 
illness they have ever had. ‘The day of the moving 
they were hot with fever, their faces were of a livid 
paleness, they were indeed sick, almost dying 
babies. And then came the miraculous change. 
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Inside a week with practically no radical changes 
in their daily care, except full exposure to daylight 
and sunshine, with no alterations in their diet, the 
green-hued, listless, exceedingly anaemic infants 
gradually lost their frightening pallor and the pink 
tint of invigorated blood began to show through 
the transparent skin. Their pathetic torpor, as if 
by the touch of a fairy’s wand, left them and they 
soon became vigorously kicking youngsters with an 
omnivorous curiosity for everything within sight 
and later on within reach. 

Having left for ever the dark crowded little room 
in the farmhouse, it cannot be denied that it was 
with a sigh of intense relief, not so much for our 
own sake as for that of the babies, that we entered 
the fresh bright nursery of the Dafoe Hospital on 
that morning in late September, the day after the 
babies had been moved. The early golden sun- 
light of beginning autumn poured in through the 
high windows and mellowed the attractive colour 
scheme of apple-green and cream of the airy room. 
The long rays of the morning hours slantingly 
touched on the foot ends of five white baby cots, 
placed all in one long row in the middle of the floor. 
Under one of the groups of three windows, facing 
straight south, stood the babies’ new play-box 
padded and fresh. Under the other one stood the 
nursing-table with new-made pads, covered with 
oil silk, at each end, and white enamel bowls, filled 
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with cottonwool fluffs, olive oil and boracic acid, in 
the middle. Heaps of neatly folded diapers, shirts 
and baby dresses lay warming on the radiator 
between the table and the window sill. 

How wonderful, we thought, to be able to give 
the babies everything needed of good care, fresh 
air and sunlight in combination with their regular 
hours of meals, sleep and exercise. How unbeliev- 
able, it almost seemed, to be in a place where there 
was room for everything and space to move about. 
How marvellous to be able to see what we were 
doing and not having to perform our exacting task 
of looking after five delicate infants in perpetual 
semi-darkness. And so with fresh courage and re- 
vived hope for the sick little ones we began the daily 
routine of the personal care of the babies in the 
new pleasant surroundings. 


* * * * 


Little Annette lay wriggling and squirming on 
the soft pad on the table trying to kick me away 
from her with impetuous but not yet consciously 
well-directed pink feet. She felt so free after I had 
divested her of her wet, uncomfortable clothing. 
She did not feel inclined to cry at all; in fact, 
neither she nor any of her sisters ever did cry when 
they went through the interesting performance of 
bathing and dressing. She had soon found out 
that there was no need for it at all—nothing was 
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uncomfortable, nothing was hurtful in the whole 
procedure. On the contrary it was exceedingly 
entertaining and amusing. 

With a piece of cottonwool dipped in tepid 
boracic acid solution her eyes were wiped clean 
with a sweep going from the root of the nose out- 
wards. She did not mind that at all. It was 
pleasant when done gently and rather refreshing. 
But as a rule neither her ears nor her nose were 
cleansed. This was because the mucuous mem- 
branes, which line these two organs, are so tender 
that the least clumsy touch might break them and 
cause a small crack. Such a crack might easily be 
irritated and become a suitable spot for undesirable 
microbes to settle down upon. Hence the step 1s 
not far from the outbreak of an annoying discharge 
to the unaccountable spreading of the infection. 

It was only if an infection already blocked the 
channels of the nose, that the passage was occa- 
sionally cleared with a swab—a toothpick swathed 
in sterile cottonwool—or more often a few drops 
of a disinfecting and soothing solution were gently 
introduced into the nostrils with a sterile eye- 
dropper. 

The ears were cleansed only when necessary and 
great care was taken not to let the swab slip further 
than into the very outer parts of the exterior ear. 

It was nice and warm in the nursery and Annette 
loved to lie quite naked on the padded table and 
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kick and play for a little while before the wet wash- 
cloth descended upon her grinning small face in a 
soapless sweep around it. It is invigorating and 
hardening to let the baby’s body be directly ex- 
posed to the flow of fresh air during short periods 
every day. And Annette and all her sisters loved 
the freedom of complete nakedness. But then in a 
trice she found herself white-flecked with soapy 
froth all over and lifted above the bathtub into 
which she slid like a fat shiny baby seal, squealing 
delightedly. 

This process of bathing was not a hurried affair. 
Far from being taken out of the tub before she 
realized she was actually in it, she was given plenty 
of time to splash, kick and enjoy herself. In the 
meantime the wash-cloth travelled slowly all over 
her little body gently patting—not wiping—away 
all the soap from creases and folds. Then, when 
she was all through with her antics of spraying 
water all over nurses and table, she was gently 
picked up and put down on the towel spread out 
over the pad to receive her wet little form. She 
had a soft rub down, which made her skin glow 
with pink warmth, while all her folds were patted 
well dry with a corner of the soft towel. 

Then she had another moment of complete 
naked kicking and in between kicks she got all her 
tender spots—around the neck, under the arms, in 
the groins, between the legs and under the knees— 
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carefully and generously smeared with soothing 
olive oil. 

The origin of sore buttocks in a normal baby can 
without exception be traced to neglect, inasmuch 
as neglected cleanliness, badly washed diapers and 
irritating stools are all a result of faulty nursing. 
It is tempting to impress the fact that sore buttocks 
in a healthy baby and even in most instances in 
sick babies are inexcusable. No normal baby 
should be allowed to suffer the agonies that such a 
condition involves because of the neglect and in- 
efficiency of mother or nurse. In the cases of pre- 
mature and very sick or weak babies exceptional 
care should be exercised to prevent or to cure the 
condition. 

As said before, the Dionne babies unfortunately 
were afflicted with this undesirable condition in the 
very earliest days of their lives as a direct effect of 
bad blood circulation and pressure. But, as soon 
as the babies’ general condition allowed proper care 
and more frequent changes of diapers, the sores 
healed rapidly. Since then there was no recurrence 
of the evil. 

Except once for a very short period, when the 
quintuplets were six or seven months old, no baby 
powders were used. At that time, as soon as we 
replaced the olive oil with powder, we noticed an 
unfavourable change in the smooth texture of the 
babies’ skin and the use of olive oil was again re- 
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sumed. It never forms crusts in tender folds, it is a 
perfect protecting agent against moisture, it is 
excellent to use as cleansing material after stools 
and wettings instead of water, it is absolutely non- 
irritant and soothing. Moreover, it is both cheaper 
and more economical than any other ingredient 
employed for the purpose. 

On the nursing table in the Dionne nursery there 
could always be found a small basin filled with 
olive oil and by its side another small jar full of soft 
cottonwool fluff. In addition to the more thorough 
oiling at the time of the morning and evening 
toilettes, each change of diapers, at meal-times or 
at other occasions, was always accompanied with a 
cleansing and precautionary oiling of the folds of 
the groin and the buttocks. 

Rarely indeed did it happen that the babies 
suffered from a touch of indigestion causing stools 
which were irritating to the skin. If any beginning 
redness was by chance detected, the actual cause 
was at once investigated and eliminated. In the 
meantime the redness was immediately treated 
with soothing salve, a simple composition of zinc 
oxide ointment according to the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, the baby was watched more closely and 
changes of diapers made more often. 

This parenthesis on small sore behinds and olive 
oil has become far too protracted to allow little 
Annette to wait for us. While we have been talk- 
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ing, she got dressed and is now lying kicking her 
legs in the air, contemplating her pink-tipped 
fingers and softly cooing to herself in her cot. The 
bed covers are folded neatly back to the foot end 
and hidden from view under the colourful folds of a 
pretty patchwork quilt for the day. On the thick 
diaper, pinned over the oilcloth with its rough side 
up and upon which another diaper is placed, easily 
changed in case of accidents, the baby is safely 
deposited surrounded by protecting bars while the 
nurses are occupied with her sisters and with the 
preparation of the morning feeding. 

What is she dressed in—this enchanting young- 
ster? 

During the chilly winter and spring days she has 
on a knitted woollen jacket, most frequently pink 
in colour, a wide dress, a baby shirt, a diaper and 
short socks. 

It was such a pretty picture to behold all these 
five little sisters in their pink coatees and the fluffy. 
white cloud of their wide dresses, beneath which 
there were pink rounded dimpled legs only half 
covered with a pink or white sock. ‘The socks had 
dancing balls attached to the ends of the ribands 
which secured them to the kicking small ankles. 
The nickname the babies earned from their nurses 
—the painted dolls—was far from being amiss. 

Since the. discarding of the sleeping-bags from 
the incubator days there were day dresses and night 
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dresses. The day dresses were ordinary dresses, 
buttoned at the back. When the babies were first 
getting accustomed to lie uncovered by bedclothes 
in the daytime, these dresses were made of flannel- 
ette, but later on they were exchanged for cotton 
or voile ones. The night dresses were of flannel- 
ette and open down the back. We preferred them 
to sleeping-bags, because the changing of a wet 
diaper at night was then so much easier. It could 
be done without fully arousing the baby. 

Underneath the dresses and the coatees they 
wore ordinary knitted baby-shirts, made of wool 
and silk, soon shorn of the long sleeves with which 
they were bought. 

The diapers were square, fastened with one 
safety-pin at each hip. I daresay the “‘diaper tech- 
nique” at the Dafoe Hospital became perfect in 
view of the almost exhausting practice obtained in 
changing five babies at least ten times each in the 
twenty-four hours. The diapers were put on with- 
out a wrinkle and with the safety-pins at such an 
angle that they could not possibly slip into an 
irritating position. They were secured firmly with- 
out being too tight. They produced no undesirable 
Pressure at any spot but they did not permit any 
dirt to escape, leaving the baby in a mess. 

Thus the quintuplets were always dressed in 
clothing letting through plenty of fresh air and 
exposing parts of their round little bodies. It was 
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lightly warm without being oppressively hot, in 
this way hardening the babies and building up their 
resistance and their capacity to withstand un- 
expected changes in temperature and possible chills. 
It was of such a pattern as to allow the utmost 
freedom of chubby limbs to kick, stretch and 
exercise without the least restraint. ‘There were no 
elastics or bands to become uncomfortably tight- 
ened around a small leg causing red marks, the sign 
of impeded blood circulation. 

How important to the small baby is freedom of 
movement! Apart from it being extremely pleas- 
ant and enjoyable for the baby to move without 
restraint, the kicking of dimpled legs promotes the 
digestion and elimination of body wastes, the 
waving of pink arms encourages deep and healthy 
breathing, it conduces to the strengthening and 
proper development of tiny muscles and sinews in 
arms and legs. The healthy exercise provokes an 
increasing appetite followed by growing vigour. 

At night Annette and her sisters had another 
bath. This time it was most often without soap, 
just a dip in the water to shake the dust of the day 
and to soothe the nerves for a dreamless restful sleep. 

And so, after the evening meal was over and the 
last wet diaper changed, the blinds were pulled 
down and lights put out and darkness descended 
upon the already drowsy forms of Annette and her 
sisters, tucked in their high-legged white cots. 

sk * x 2 
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To what an extent the immaculate cleanliness of 
the baby is significant and essential can in a small 
degree be realized when we touch the sticky, dry, 
lifeless skin of an unwashed baby, whose daily care 
leaves much to be desired, and compare it with the 
pink sweet smoothness of a well-cared-for infant. 

We must not forget that a great deal of the elim- 
ination of body poisons is accomplished through 
the pores of the skin. If they are not kept clean 
and fresh to provide invigorating ventilation for 
the entire body, instead of being blessings, they 
become positive sources of danger—the seat of 
treacherous microbes. 

Baths and washings can hardly be indulged in 
too much. The sick baby should be washed and 
sponged off still more frequently than the well 
baby. The logic of this is easy to understand. In 
the time of sickness the elimination through the 
pores of the skin is still more poisonous than under 
normal conditions. Naturally we want to keep the 
passage for it clear. We do not want to bottle up 
the poison inside the ventilators of the skin, which 
is what happens when we let them become blocked 
with sweat and waste matter. Furthermore, the 
touch of cool, tepid or warm water and the friction 
of the sponge or the wash-cloth produce a reaction 
in the skin by which the blood is encouraged to 
circulate more energetically. The skin becomes 
red, the blood rushes into all the minute capillaries 
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underneath the skin, delivers its fresh oxygen in 
exchange for the wastes and is pressed forward to 
flow away again by the next following flood of red 
blood. To stimulate and speed up the body’s own 
ways of ridding itself from poisons and wastes can 
therefore never be harmful for the baby—for any 
baby, sick or well. 

The touch of the skin is a very accurate in- 
dicator of the baby’s condition. 

Is the skin moist from sweat? ‘Then we should 
find out if we have over-dressed the baby. Or 
perhaps the room is too warm? Or have we cov- 
ered the baby too heavily? Do not let us forget 
that from a sweat to a chill is a short and precip- 
ituous distance. 

Is the skin dry? Have we perhaps neglected to 
give the baby enough fluids, water principally be- 
tween meals? 

Is the skin too hot or too cool? Is it pallid or 
flushed? The appearance and the touch of the 
skin tell us at once when there is anything wrong. 

But when the skin is full of life, slightly humid 
with a velvety texture and a healthy glow of 
colour and warmth—then we need not worry, then 
all is well. 

One way to secure this is immaculate cleanliness 
—many baths and lots of soap and water. The 
Dionne babies had plenty of it—two baths every 
day from the time they came out of the incubators. 
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That is a cheap remedy, a cheap medicine, a cheap 
preventive. Itis available for every child born and 
what is more it is its rightful requirement. With a 
dozen diapers and a bar of soap any child can be 
kept clean. 

But if soap and water are cheap accessories then 
also there is another method to keep Baby’s skin 
healthy which is still cheaper. That is fresh air in 
direct contact with the skin. With good judgment 
and caution the baby can be given plenty of it and 
with its help build up a valuable resistance, es- 
pecially against colds, the most treacherous of all 
ailments. It can be given to the child in winter 
time indoors, at the time of the bath for instance, 
in the summer time outdoors in the form of sun and 
air baths. While the baby is small this treatment 
must always be given in small doses, one minute to 
three minutes, and in a place absolutely protected 
from draught. 

Fresh air can also be provided for the baby by 
light and airy clothing—clothing that is not too 
compact, that allows free ventilation and access of 
air to the body. 

Although the adaptability of the human body 
has lost a great deal of its resilience through civil- 
ization, it is, however, remarkably responsive to 
modified and legitimate demands and hardening. 
Thus, if the baby is accustomed to lighter clothing, 
the body-heating energies are higher—the baby is 
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automatically provided with more inward heat— 
so that it can withstand chilliness without feeling 
cold. Consequently it is less susceptible to chills. 
On the other hand, if Baby is too warmly dressed, 
it will react by sweating, which is Nature’s way of 
cooling an over-heated body, and, if exposed also 
to suddenly chilled surroundings, it might become 
predisposed to ‘‘catch cold”. Therefore the child 
who is always too warmly clothed, is unable to 
stand variations of temperature and naturally its 
resistance to cold-producing germs is dangerously 
lowered. 

Cleanliness and fresh air were two things of 
greatest importance in the care of the quintuplets, 
yet remarkably simple and inexpensive means of 
good nursing. The smell of freshness about them, 
the irresistible vitality of exuberant health, the 
enthralling beauty of perfect baby skins—such was 
the effect they produced in these babies, so puny 
and weak at birth. 

It was amusing and elating to stand behind the 
visitors in the observation window of the nursery 
in the spring of 1935 and listen to their exclama- 
tions of surprised incredulity as they watched the 
five robust and lively youngsters with their dark 
velvety sparkling eyes and their rosy glow of 
healthfulness kicking and gambolling in their play- 
pens. Such a picture they had never dreamed they 
would see. 
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“But what have you done with their cheeks? 
Look—what colouring... .” 

And we would delight in answering: ‘‘We have 
painted the babies with the rouge of soap and 
water, fresh air and sunshine.” 


Vion 
THE BABIES SLEEP 


WuEN it was “lights out” in the nursery of the 
quintuplets and all the cream-coloured blinds were 
drawn, with only one or two left open a little at the 
bottom to let in the fresh air from the open window 
behind, then it was time for sleep. 

“Good night, babies.”’ 

One dark rumpled head lifted itself and looked at 
us as we filed out of the room and said: ““Hhuem.” 
Then dutifully it sank down again. One small 
hand might still wave in the air or pluck with 
interest at the edge of the sheet. But one could 
not see very well in the semi-darkness of the early 
evening and then it was not much fun to play any 
more. So the small hand became still and quiet 
and all five babies, sprawled at ease half inside, 
half outside the covers carefully pinned to the bars 
of the cots, were soon sound asleep. 

There was no need for any bribes in the form of 
toys to go to sleep with for the five, nor for any 
necessity to keep the light on. Neither did they 
refuse to go to sleep without someone sitting near 
them until their eyes drooped shut. No, they knew 
perfectly well what was expected of them when 
lights went out. 
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“Put down your head, Baby, and go to sleep.” 

It had always been so, they knew of no other 
way. And, besides, their day was so well balanced 
in exercise, feedings and sleep that, when the time 
came for each, the desire for it was aroused. It 
was all so very simple. There was always less 
trouble with the five, than many a time there is 
with only one baby. 

But sometimes there might be the one or the 
other baby who would not seem to be able to settle 
down to sleep as readily as usual. Something made 
little Emilie uncomfortable and, as we looked in 
we found her kicking on top of her bed-clothes 
telling the world of her discomfort in disgusted 
wailing. She was all wet again, so she had her 
diaper changed once more. She also had a drink 
of water and after that she was again tucked down 
warmly into her cot. Then she was left alone. We 
tiptoed out of the room while she looked after us 
with big dark eyes. Well, that was that, thought 
Emilie. She fingered the bars, she turned around 
on her stomach. She took. a deep breath and let 
out one protracted whine. No effect. And before 
she knew it she, like the others, was soon off into 
the land of pleasant dreams. 

One night little Yvonne let herself be heard a 
short time after lights went out. She screamed 
very hard and persistently. After a little I went in 
to see what was the matter. She was lying on 
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her tummy, tears streaming down her small face 
wrinkled in loud crying. She stopped crying as 
soon as she saw me. I thought that was a little 
suspicious. She was not taken up—the babies 
never were picked up when it was time for sleeping. 
But I changed her diaper, which was wet, and gave 
her a drink. She laid her head down quietly. As 
long as five minutes after I left the room, there was 
not a sound. Then it started all over again. I let 
her cry for a while. But she persisted. So I went 
in to her again. As soon as I appeared she stopped 
crying and lay on her tummy looking at me. I sat 
down beside her. She laid her head down. As I 
sat a minute I heard one of the blinds flap against 
the open window. Yvonne looked up startled, 
looked at the blind, then at me. As I was there 
beside her, she only said: ““Hhuem?” inquiringly. 
I understood then that she had been frightened by 
the unusual sound. I fixed the blind so that it 
stopped making a noise, then I tucked Yvonne 
down again among her covers and left. All was 
quiet and, when a little later I went in to have a 
look at her, she was sound asleep. 

The babies were never picked up after lights were 
out. There was no walking the floor with them at 
any time to induce them to sleep. ‘There was no 
rocking to and fro of a disturbed baby, they were 
never put to sleep in our arms. If any of them did 
not fall asleep at once or woke up to cry, the cause 
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of the discomfort or the disquietude was carefully 
ascertained and eliminated. If they were wet they 
were changed in bed with as little disturbance as 
possible. If they were thirsty they were given a 
drink without being lifted from the bed. If the 
cause of the trouble was thought to be discomfort 
from gas, the baby was turned over on its stomach 
on a pillow and gently tapped on the back. Gen- 
erally relief soon came and the baby, comfortable 
again, consented to be tucked in and left alone. 

But, like all children from the time their con- 
sciousness awakens, the babies developed their own 
ideas about things and tried to put them into 
action. At odd times they felt they wanted to play 
instead of going to sleep, they thought they wanted 
to be entertained and amused—one soon learns to 
know the meaning implied by the tone of each 
different baby-cry. But, having investigated the 
cause of the irregular behaviour with care, they 
were left to find out for themselves that their antics 
had no effect whatever on the fulfilment of the set 
programme. 

Emilie had been apt to disturb the peace after 
lights were out for a couple of nights. She thought 
it was very nice to have the nurse come in again 
when it was dark and fuss over her, give her drinks 
and tuck her in again. ‘There was positively noth- 
ing wrong with the child, she was dry, she had just 
had a drink, she was underneath the covers and not 
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on top of them in the cold, neither was her head at 
the foot and her feet out at the top of the bed, which 
reversal sometimes occurred. But she cried and 
her lamentations were very loud. So I softly went 
to the nursery-door and stopped outside. As she 
heard me coming she stopped crying at once, listen- 
ing. Nothing happened, she only heard retreating 
footsteps outside the door. So she resumed her 
loud-voiced objections. I repeated the procedure. 
The same result ensued. I tried again. This time 
she must have fallen asleep before even I left my 
listening post outside the door. ‘There was not a 
sound from her any more that night or the next. 
She had found out that we had become wise to her 
little game and the absence of response did not 
encourage further indulgence in the pastime. 

In the earlier days bedtime was at six at the 
Dafoe Hospital. After that the babies usually had 
to be awakened for a ten o’clock and a two a.m. 
feeding. Later on, when these two meals were dis- 
pensed with, they most often slept through the 
night. Very rarely one heard the babies cry during 
the night. It came to be so that it was seldom they 
cried without real cause. There might be heard a 
gentle whimper when a baby woke up wet or 
thirsty. She knew there would be someone near to 
make her comfortable. Then she put down her 
head and went to sleep again. And if one of them 
persisted in forlorn crying, then it was a warning 
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to the nurses which was never misleading. Some- 
thing was really wrong with that baby. 

It was always with the greatest attention and 
forethought that the little girls were prepared for 
sleeping. Before they were reduced to the recourse 
of crying, everything had been done to ensure hap- 
piness and comfort. That was perhaps chiefly the 
secret of the Dionne babies being always so remark- 
ably good. They were if possible never given a 
chance for crying. Their clothing was comfortable, 
they were never left for any length of time with wet 
diapers, they were given drinks of water so that 
they would not be thirsty and their beds were care- 
fully made smooth and comfortable. And so, when 
healthy weariness proclaimed that the hour for rest 
and slumber had arrived in the daily routine, when 
all were tucked into their cots and lights went out 
to shroud the room in darkness, the little ones most 
willingly, with only rarely occurring objections, 
blithely abandoned themselves to the “sandman”, 
undisturbed by any discomforts. 

Their beds, both when they used the bassinets 
and later on when these were exchanged for large 
pink cots with high bars, were made with semi- 
hard mattresses upon which the babies rested in 
firm comfort. To prevent any wrinkles appearing 
under the delicate bodies of the infants, the bottom 
sheet was pinned securely to the underside of the 
mattress. On top of the sheet a thick oilcloth was 
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spread, in turn covered with double diapers. One 
of these was also pinned smoothly to the mattress, 
the other one was left free to be easily changed 
when wet. There were neither pads nor enough 
sheets to use as pads in the babies’ linen cupboard, 
but the double diapers became good substitutes for 
convenient under-bedding. A cotton sheet, one 
warm woollen blanket of light weight and for an 
emergency a small quilt and a bunny blanket com- 
prised the covering of the infants. 

The babies were never placed on pillows to sleep. 
They were always lying flat on their firm mattresses 
so that there would be no distortion of their yet 
soft and pliable spinal columns. ‘They were always 
put to sleep in a comfortable way lying on one side. 
In the first place this was to prevent the baby from 
choking in case of vomiting and spitting up. Sec- 
ondly, it is a more comfortable position for a small 
child, who cannot yet turn himself over, and fur- 
thermore it has no such mis-shaping effect upon the 
yielding bones of the head as a perpetual position 
on the back is liable to have. Precautions were 
taken to place the small arm so that it would not 
find itself in undue pressure under the body. When 
the quintuplets grew strong enough to turn them- 
selves over, they all preferred to sleep sprawled on 
their stomachs, all but little Marie, who could often 
be seen sleeping sweetly on her side or even on her 
back from which position she was then rescued and 
turned over. 
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When the babies gradually awakened from the 
prolonged sleepiness of their cocoon days, their 
hours of sleep in the day time were little by little 
pushed together in two naps of at least two hours 
each, one right after breakfast and the other after 
the mid-day meal. From the time that these naps 
became recognized as shorter periods of sleep—that 
is to say from the time that our premature babies 
were three and a half to four months old—they 
were cautiously and gradually accustomed to pass 
these hours of slumber out of doors. 

Although this happened to be in the beginning of 
October and the days of the northern Ontario au- 
tumn were growing more and more chilly, there 
was no hesitation in training the small babies to 
appreciate and to benefit from the fresh and in- 
vigorating outside air. With all but their rosy 
faces snugly hidden in their hooded sleeping-bags 
of pink flannel, they were wrapped in several soft 
blankets. Between two of these there was a large 
wind-proof oilcloth as a precaution against draught, 
because, at first, the babies had no draughtless 
prams but only their open-work bassinets to make 
their outdoor excursions in. They were wheeled 
out on the verandah, facing south, and placed in a 
corner sheltered from the wind—first five minutes a 
day, then ten and soon. In this cautious way they 
very soon became fully acclimatized and their out- 
door naps could be prolonged to two, three even to 
four hours a day. Then they were taken in as 
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fresh as daisies, their small round cheeks glowing 
with the comely pink roses of perfect health. 

As the air grew colder and the wind more biting 
the somewhat unpractical cots were replaced by 
perambulators, to my mind, the most labour-sav- 
ing, practical and indispensable gift presented to 
the babies during their first year of life. 

However, the first snow had time to arrive before 
these wonderful beds on wheels appeared upon the 
scene at the Dafoe Hospital. One dismal grey day 
in November white snowflakes began to fall while 
the babies were sleeping outside on the roofless 
veranda, tucked in their cots without tops. A 
plaintive sound, as if someone was saying: “Oh 
gee, oh, gee,” made me look out. Perceiving that 
it was snowing slightly, I hurried out to the babies. 
Here lay Yvonne with a much perturbed expression 
on her rosy face blinking the melting wet snow- 
flakes off her long dark eyelashes, while she whim- 
pered in a disconsolate tone: “Adja, adja, adja 
. . .” Poor baby, she looked so adorable with her 
pink cheeks and nose all covered with glittering 
diamonds of melted snowstars, that I could not 
help smiling at her. And she, being as ever the 
very essence of good-nature and feeling quite re- 
assured that now all would be well, smiled happily 
back at me. The others never stirred or woke up, 
but it did not take me long to get all five safely 
under cover again. 
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When the babies reposed in the well-protected 
depths of the new prams such disconcerting acci- 
dents never more happened to little Yyonne or to 
any of her sisters. With the tops up and the water- 
proof covers hooked up like a windshield in front, 
the five could face the rigors of any pranks played 
by the ruthless weatherman of the northland. The 
five sand-coloured prams, standing on the verandah 
of the babies’ own home, became indeed a common 
sight, sometimes with the rain streaming down the 
raised tops, sometimes covered with soft white 
pads of new-fallen snow, sometimes with the tops 
half down to allow the pale wintry sun rays to play 
on the rosy cheeks of the sleeping infants. All 
through the long Canadian winter the babies passed 
one or several hours every day sleeping out of doors, 
their small faces safe-guarded against the cold by 
applications of a protective ointment. It was only 
in temperatures lower than twenty below zero and 
on days of very bad snowstorms that they remained 
inside. ‘These indoor days, if put together, did not 
exceed the total of ten days during the course of 
the winter months. Nor were they much favoured 
by the little girls, who found it difficult to compose 
themselves to sleep without the fresh air playing 
on their faces in the stillness of the out of doors. 

Doubtless, from the fresh invigorating air, 
breathed into small lungs during so many hours of 
sleep outside upon the veranda of the Dafoe Hos- 
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pital, came the superb colouring of the Dionne 
babies. That is the big paint box which supplied 
them with the warm rosiness of their cheeks, with 
the lustre of their dark eyes and the transparent 
pink tint of their firm bodies—the incomparable 
loveliness of perfect health. 


* * * * 


There are many causes which, if allowed to pre- 
vail, will prevent baby from sleeping undisturbed. 
There are many causes which, if repetition be not 
prevented, will hinder the small child from falling 
quietly asleep at the proper hours, and will give 
the well baby the restless and irritable behaviour 
of a sick child, who exasperates a helpless and un- 
initiated mother by its unreasonable conduct. 

Bad feeding and its inevitable consequence, in- 
digestion, renders the general condition of the child 
uncomfortable, even sometimes positively ill. To 
this, consequently, must be given the chief blame 
for upsetting the baby’s disposition for sleep. But 
this subject of bad feeding is of so extensive a nature 
that it cannot be treated here, only kept in mind. 

That and all other causes, every one of them, can 
to a great extent be avoided by practising the fol- 
lowing rules. 

Let us as far as possible forestall the occurrence 
of discomforts, before the baby is forced to cry on 
account of them, by intelligent forethought. 
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Let us instil in the baby from the very hour of 
birth good sleeping habits. 

It is quite evident that the healthy child, who 
has always been used to regard “lights out” as an 
indication for time to sleep, rarely will refuse to 
conform to the accustomed rule unless it has a de- 
cided reason not to, a reason which in turn must be 
investigated and treated according to nature. It 
is equally logical that the baby, whose well-ordered 
routine of the day comprises a properly balanced 
and regulated proportion between exercise, food 
and rest, thus eliminating overwrought nerves as a 
disturbing element to healthful sleep, will not lie 
awake, restless and crying, but will fall asleep wil- 
lingly in drowsy content when the hour has struck. 

The need for regular hours for the baby—meals 
to the minute, sleep on the hour—is therefore not 
an empty phrase propounded idly by physicians 
and public health authorities. It is a logical neces- 
sity to meet the baby’s hunger at the right moment 
and its requirements of healthful sleep at the time 
when it feels sleepy. And those important mo- 
ments of Baby’s sleepiness and hunger can be con- 
trolled to a certain extent and made to concur in 
co-ordination with the general activities of the 
household by regularity and properly balanced in- 
tervals between them. ‘That is to instil good habits 
in the small baby in a common-sense manner, the 
beneficial influence of which is immeasurable all 


through its childhood. 
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But the proud structure of good habits must not 
be undermined by inconsequent and short-sighted 
indulgence. ‘The wholesomeness of good sleeping 
habits should not be brought to naught by incon- 
sistency and unwisdom. 

Pick up the baby but once when it is restless and 
the idea immediately permeates its mind—the de- 
sire to be picked up is created. Give the child but 
once a toy to go to sleep with and it will cry for it 
henceforth, refusing to go to sleep without it. Let 
yourself but one night be tempted to leave the light 
on to see if the little one will not sooner fall off to 
sleep and, as likely as not, you will have to keep 
the light burning in the nursery every night in the 
future, which is not only bad for the baby’s eyes 
and possibly for its nerves, but an expensive whim. 
The baby is not really wilful, but it has been shown 
the possiblity of the toy and the light and naturally 
thinks it can and, maybe, should be repeated. ‘The 
baby can most certainly not be blamed for your 
mistake. 

And then again, why cut off your nose to spite 
your face? Why rock Baby to sleep when it is not 
only a tiresome habit for the mother, but most un- 
wholesome for the nerves of the child? Why let 
yourself be tempted to create a habit in the baby 
by thoughtlessness and lack of foresight, which 
sooner or later will have to be broken because, sur- 
passing its usefulness, its effects and consequences 
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are not only bad for the baby but unpractical and 
tedious for the mother? With a little bit of pa- 
tience and common sense it could so easily have 
been avoided. 

And then, when the time comes for the inevitable 
necessity to break the habit, who, I wonder, will 
suffer the most—the mother or the baby? Can 
there be any hesitation in saying that it will be the 
baby? 

Such an excellent habit as taking daytime naps 
out of doors should never be overlooked or neg- 
lected in the care of the baby. Apart from being 
the safest manner for the small child to come by its 
daily quota of fresh air and sunshine without undue 
exposure to chills, it is extremely practical as a 
period of respite for the mother, in which she can 
undisturbed engage in the performance of other 
duties or gain some well-earned rest. 

The objection that Baby might catch a cold out 
of doors is completely demolished by the daily 
successful exposure of the Dionne babies in al] 
weathers and in below-zero temperatures, in spite 
of the fact that constitutionally they were all 
weaker and frailer than most other babies because 
of their premature birth. On the contrary—their 
outdoor naps prevented them from catching cold. 

In the beginning they had no perambulators to 
go out in, but they went out just the same in their 
own uncovered cots. They were shielded from 
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draught by oilcloths—newspaper between the blan- 
kets would have been just as effective. 

In the summer time the normal baby can be 
accustomed to outdoor life ‘a week after it is born. 
In the winter time good judgment should be used. 
When the baby is two or three weeks old it can be 
placed first in an open window for five minutes, ten 
minutes, half an hour. Then maybe on a sunny 
day it can be taken right outside for five minutes. 
Slowly the out-of-door time is increased until the 
child spends three or four hours at least—the whole 
day if possible—outside. The baby, accustomed to 
the out-of-doors, does not at all mind the weather, 
only it should be shielded from draught and on cold 
days its face should be protected by a suitable oint- 
ment. 

How often, when, as a Red Cross district nurse, 
I visited a mother with a small baby, my question 
if her child was placed out of doors for its daily 
naps received the answer: 

“Oh no, my baby will not stay outside by itself, 
it cries all the time.” | 

Had I been less polite than I was in those days, 
I would have blurted out what I thought: 

“Oh, such nonsense.”’ 

Now, with the experience of the Dionne quintu- 
plets behind me—the ease with which five babies, 
not one, were trained to sleep outside—I am in- 
clined to say: 
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“Whose is the fault? Assuredly not Baby’s.” 

If the five little prams on the veranda of the 
Dafoe Hospital in rain and in sunshine, on warm 
balmy days of summer as well as on frosty, snowy 
days of winter could only help to convince every 
mother in the land of the soundness of this out-of- 
door training; if the facility, with which any 
healthy baby soon allows the method to become a 
wholesome habit, could only induce all mothers to 
give it a fair trial, then there would be fewer 
pathetic-looking sallow-faced babies at least in our 
rural districts, where the free, fresh air of the 
woods and the fields is not at a price and the 
blessed rays of the master-physician—the sun— 
are not partially divested of their health-giving 
qualities in passing through atmospheric layers of 
soot and dust. Then, too, there would be fewer 
harassed and over-tired mothers in families with 
many children, where the last one of the brood not 
yet has acquired the art of walking and most of 
the time is carried around precariously perched on 
the maternal hip to the detriment not only of his 
exhausted mother but of his own poor little self. 


‘ 
Mh, 


IX 
THE BABIES EAT 


Wiru truth it can be said that the feeding of the 
Dionne babies always, during their first year of life, 
represented the greatest and most difficult problem 
in all their nursing and care. 

Neither the composition of formulae and menus, 
nor the babies’ powers of assimilation of nourish- 
ment caused the worry, but a persistent and ob- 
stinate lack of appetite. This was the most difficult 
consequence of their previous prematurity to over- 
come. And it endured, in spite of their increasing 
sturdiness, in spite of all possible measures taken 
to eliminate the condition, months and months 
after the babies had abandoned the incubators and 
the Breck feeders. 

How distressing it was to bend over the high 
cribs, meal after meal, and fail to find the spon- 
taneous response of healthy, hungry tugging of the 
nipples! 

Our patience often became worn to the thinnest 
shred, when the five little girls consistently refused’ 
to have anything more to do with the bottle after 
the first five swallows. They banded themselves 
together in a league of quintuplets against us, their 
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nurses, while we apprehensively looked at their 
weight charts and thought of the inevitable losses 
we would have to record in the morning. And this 
continued, seemingly without end, long after they 
had become normal babies, enjoying their full 
amount of energetic exercise to encourage and 
build up the lacking appetites. 

No one can fully realize the extent of this uphill 
labour, who did not share with us the burden and 
the responsibility of the daily care of those famous 
babies. Not even the doctor ever knew how ut- 
terly trying it was to look in vain for the slightest 
reaction to all our endeavours to stimulate and to 
increase the appetites of each unconcerned, almost 
teasingly indifferent, baby. Not even he can 
wholly appreciate how really hard-earned was the 
eventual success. 

It might have seemed logical to expect that the 
babies’ congenital distaste for food, caused mainly 
by their prematurity, their subsequent severe 
anaemia and their dangerous attack of intestinal 
toxaemia from which they suffered at the age of 
three and a half months, would have been over- 
come sooner upon the establishment of more con- 
genial and wholesome conditions for better care of 
the babies in their new home. Considering their 
unexpectedly prompt reaction to the new airy and 
sunny surroundings, shown in the exceptional im- 
provement of their general condition, such an 
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expectation seemed fully warranted. But the desire 
for food in the babies remained unawakened for 
long months and the struggle to induce them to eat 
seemed, at times, almost hopeless. 

The final success in arousing a normal appetite 
in the babies came so gradually, that it was hardly 
noticeable. Periodically their eagerness for food 
became more marked. Little by little the spells of 
impatience before meal-times grew more pro- 
nounced. The odd times, when their appetites 
lasted throughout the meal without abruptly 
coming to an end after the first five or six mouth- 
fuls, were more often repeated. And then at last, 
instead of being an ordeal in patience on our side 
and on the babies’ a series of head-shakings and 
splutterings, feeding times finally developed into 
pleasant and enthusiastic moments with the five 
little girls perched on high chairs eagerly reaching 
for spoon and porridge bowl. 


f * * * 


If only the proper and suitable composition of the 
baby’s menu alone were of importance in infant 
feeding, the success of the whole procedure could 
be dismissed as a certainty in all cases of normal 
infants, providing the mechanical weighings, meas- 
urings and combinations of ingredients were done 
according to proper prescriptions. But, however 
significant the choosing of the right formulae and 
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foods for any particular infant might be, there are 
other things in connection with the baby’s meals 
which are apt to render even the best composed 
diet ineffectual if they are not fully realized or 
neglectfully ignored. 

One of these things is the setting of the child’s 
meal in accordance with its age and mobility. 

When little Cecile and her sisters were yet too 
small and too weak in their backs to sit up, they 
had their meals in their cots, lying in a comfortable 
position on their sides—never on their backs. A 
folded napkin was tucked under their pointed chins. 
The bottle was held at such an angle that the 
nipple slipped easily into the tiny mouths and re- 
mained there without effort on the part of the little 
girls. The excellent and correct principle not to 
leave the baby alone with its feeding bottle was 
observed as much as possible. 

So when baby Cecile found the nipple slip into 
her mouth and felt the sweet drops of warm milk 
running down her throat, she subtly sensed the 
steady presence of the hand at the other end of the 
bottle, although she had no name for it yet in her 
mind. But by its vigilance the pleasant presence 
kept her from the dangers of choking over a drop 
of milk as it happened to meet a soft breath on its 
way in, which might by mistake have made the 
milk trickle down the wrong channel of the throat. 
Gentle tugs and movements of the nipple also kept 
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her from going to sleep over the bottle. The first 
couple of swallows she took, by their agreeable 
heat, made her feel rather relaxed and they dulled 
the keen edge of her small appetite. But the tugs 
on the nipple acted as a sudden reminder, that she 
might lose it and the bottle altogether if she did 
not look out. And so she hung on, contrariwise, 
with renewed energy. 

But there were other things that the presence 
of the hand suggested to Cecile and her sisters, 
things to which they were all strangely susceptible. 
Haste, for instance, and the slightest tremble of 
impatience—like ripple upon water, like the air 
waves of sound—they transmitted themselves to 
the minds of the sensitive babies. And their vari- 
ous reactions were immediate and swift in following. 

Yvonne, sensing impatience, shook her head at 
the bottle, dropped the nipple out of her opened 
mouth and looked up with large questioning eyes, 
as ltetO Sar: 

“Tf you are impatient, I simply won’t eat—that’s 
all.” And she bent forward, whining petulantly, 
then she threw herself back against the high chair 
and suddenly she became engrossed in tapping her 
small thumb on the table in front of her with all 
the other fingers of her pink hand spread fanwise 
in the air. 

Annette and Cecile, when they felt they were 
being hurried, turned away from their feeding, 
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disgust printed all over their soft features, in a per- 
fect picture of: 

Senate naste.. . ..” 

And something outside the window, a bird per- 
haps, or a green leaf waving in the wind, absorbed 
all their attention, the presence of the hand, the 
bottle and the porridge completely and intention- 
ally forgotten. 

Emilie, at such a moment, got excited, arched her 
little back high and with a flop let it down again 
upon the bed, repeating the procedure with grow- 
ing impatience until she successfully worked her- 
‘self into wailing irritation. And little Marie, quite 
different from all the others, puckered her face into 
disconsolate and protracted crying, which would 
entirely spoil her appetite for the remainder of the 
meal. 

It is possible that the quintuplets were unusually 
sensitive to the intangible influences of another’s 
frame of mind. Nevertheless, I never knew a feed- 
ing to end profitably and happily during which we, 
their nurses, for some reason had given way to 
haste or been moved to impatience. Peace and 
serenity in the setting of the baby’s meal are as 
essential to the proper assimilation and digestion 
of the feeding as the right proportions of the 
formula and of the menu. 

It has been pointed out in another chapter how 
desirable it is to imitate the ways of Nature in 
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much of the care of Baby. When onetransplants a 
wild flower into one’s own garden, it is necessary to 
arrange for it very similar surroundings to those in 
which the flower grew previously during its short 
life; otherwise it will not thrive. In the matter of 
the baby’s feeding, when this cannot be done at 
the mother’s breast, it is more than ever important. 

In the case of the Dionne babies, obviously, it 
was a physical impossibility for them to enjoy the 
privilege and the birthright of all babies—to be 
nourished at their mother’s breast. Cecile and her 
sisters had to content themselves with taking their 
milk formulae in the artificial way, through bottles 
and rubber nipples. Let us see how the feeding of 
the five was made to conform to Nature’s way of 
feeding a small baby. 

First of all, no bottles or nipples came in contact 
with the babies’ lips, food or boiled drinking water, 
without first being made free from germs—steril- 
ized. For this elaborate business, in the case of the 
quintuplets five times five with everything in con- 
nection with the feedings and five times one with 
regard to the water bottles, with the facilities of 
only a private home both at the farmhouse and at 
the Dafoe Hospital, sterilization by steam was 
found most convenient and satisfactory. On a 
round aluminium stand, not larger than could 
easily be placed in a medium-sized pot on the 
stove, six bottles and a sealer containing the nipples 
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were tipped over short pipes. As the water in the 
pot boiled, the steam poured through these pipes 
into the bottles and into the sealer with the nipples, 
making them sterile in ten minutes. This method 
had two great advantages—it was simple and prac- 
tical and it greatly prolonged the lives of the bottles 
and nipples. 

The babies’ five water bottles, prepared for the 
whole day, were treated in the same way. Each 
baby had her own water bottle, the nipple of which 
was steamed only once a day. When not in use, a 
sterile glass cover, hermetically stuck over the 
nipple, kept it free from dust and germs. 

In this way no unsterile nipple ever touched the 
babies’ lips, no milk, contaminated by an unclean 
receptacle, ever trickled down their throats. Their 
food was offered to them as sweet and pure as if it 
came from the perfect container of their mother’s 
breast. 

Just as we would not blame anyone showing 
fastidiousness in the ways in which he wishes his 
food to be served, so the sensitiveness of the baby 
in this matter should never be ignored. Further- 
more, the baby’s susceptibility to proper ways of 
feeding is based on a natural instinct, which tells 
the needs and the limits of tolerance of its small 
body. 

Little Cecile found it unpleasant to have to take 
her food from a too generously pouring hole in the 
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nipple. She vaguely felt that the milk came too 
fast and, though she did not know it, she might be 
bothered with gas and bad cramps in her stomach 
afterwards.. She was not given the proper time to 
swallow the milk. She felt, after the first few large 
mouthfuls, as if she had been filled up all at once. 
The agreeable eagerness for prolonged sucking all 
of a sudden completely vanished. Neither did she 
approve of the hole in the nipple being too small. 
Then she had to suck and tug at the nipple; but so 
little milk was she able to force into her pink mouth, 
that it measured not even half a mouthful. How 
tiresome this was! Yet she felt hungry. She tried 
again with the same result. Then she gave it up 
as a bad job, relaxed her cherry lips around the 
objectionable nipple and closed her eyes. She was 
awakened by a gentle shaking. But her appetite 
was gone, she was too tired to suck any more, she 
wanted to sleep. 

But these things very rarely happened to Cecile 
and her sisters. Their nipples were well looked 
after. They were carefully punctured to exactly 
the right-sized hole, through which the particular 
mixture poured drop by drop, as the bottle was 
turned upside down. Fine needles, heated to glow- 
ing point, were used to make the holes. They made 
such a neat hole, free from lacerated edges. As 
soon as the nipple became spongy or the hole too 
big, through sucking and sterilization, it was im- 
mediately discarded. 
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Cecile and her sister never had to take their food 
cold. That would have caused them gas cramps 
too. Neither did they need to be afraid of burning 
their small lips. Their milk was heated to the 
exact temperature of the body. It was always con- 
scientiously tested by a few drops poured upon the 
inside of the nurse’s arm just below the elbow joint. 
When the drops felt as warm as the arm itself, the 
milk was warmed to just the right temperature. 
Merely to have put the bottle in contact with the 
arm was not a sure enough test for the milk of the 
precious Dionne babies. The bottle might be 
warmer or colder than the liquid within. 


* * * * 


If anybody were to ask me how many ounces of 
milk the Dionne babies took at any special age, 
and if my answer were to be compared with any 
recognized chart of baby feedings, it is most prob- 
able that my answer and the chart would not con- 
cur. Our principle was to feed the babies exactly 
as much as the small stomach of each baby could 
comfortably hold according to the age of the infant. 

But how can that be found out with accurate 
precision? How can this delicate measure be as- 
certained? 

Starting from the basic point of how much the 
baby was able to take the first day of life, it can 
be done very accurately. Going out from that 
point, the increases in quantity are made with well- 
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judged precaution in proportional comparison with 
normal babies’ feeding charts, found in most au- 
thorized public health publications, and with vigil- 
ant observation of the baby’s reactions. 

Thus there was no particular chart or set rule 
followed with regard to quantity of food in the case 
of the Dionne babies. I even believe, as hinted 
above, that their records, in comparison with the 
quantity of food in any normal baby’s feeding 
chart, show noticeable divergence, even when, in 
comparing, their small birth weights are taken into 
consideration. In fact, at no time during their 
first year, did they really take the amount of food 
at one feeding time that they should have taken 
according to weight, age and rules. Yet they were 
flourishing babies. The curve of their weight charts 
leaves nothing to be desired even though, to keep its 
upward trend, a great deal of coaxing and wheed- 
ling had to be resorted to, to bolster up small and 
languid appetites. 

There were many means of judging the capacity 
of the babies’ small stomachs. Many signs, com- 
pared and estimated at their right value, told us 
better than words the babies’ feelings of comfort or 
of unpleasant discomfort after a meal. 

Their stools were carefully recorded, every time 
and every day, to make sure that there were 
neither too few, denoting a tendency to insufficient 
quantity, or too many, telling us the babies might 
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be over-fed. From one to three stools a day is 
normal and desirable. ‘Their consistency, their col- 
our and their odour, all these things were marked 
down and reckoned with. A normal baby’s stool 
should be yellow, semi-loose and its smell slightly 
sour. Any discrepancy in feeding will make it 
different. 

It was also carefully noticed if any of the babies 
was inclined to spit up part of the feeding—one of 
the surest signs of over-feeding. Or did any of 
them waken up to cry soon after the last meal? 
The reason for this might be twofold, diametrically 
opposed. Either the baby was bothered with 
cramps, caused by gas on the stomach, and by 
being put in a different position, on its stomach ona 
pillow or raised to sit up for a while, the baby 
would soon feel relieved. The origin of this trouble 
is obvious—the last meal had been too large or 
eaten too fast—over-feeding. Or the baby might 
simply be hungry again from not having had quite 
enough at that last meal. ‘The remedy for this was 
simple—some water to take away the empty feel- 
ing and carry the baby over to the next meal. Only 
at this time was the baby allowed to make up for 
the deficiency of the last feeding. No extra feed- 
ings between meals were ever indulged in. To fill 
up a small stomach out of time, without giving it 
sufficient time to unload itself again, is only to 
make matters still worse. But water is an excellent 
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thing to give babies between meals. It can never 
be given too much nor too often. Cecile and her 
sisters always drank water often and deeply. It 
was only at one hour before the next meal, that, if 
they were awake, they were left without sips of 
water to invoke a keen appetite for the next feeding 
time by exercise or crying. 

However, the error of over-feeding is not neces- 
sarily confined to a single meal. It can be indulged 
in, almost unnoticeably, over a number of feedings. 

To counteract the quintuplets’ general lack of 
appetite, a natural but unwise eagerness to keep 
them gaining in strength and vitality and to pre- 
vent the weight charts from showing too great devi- 
ations, made us guilty of this mistake. As it has 
been said, the babies’ desire for food seemed to 
appear in periods of ups and downs. It was too 
tempting to let the little ones fill themselves to 
capacity, when at last they showed an attack of 
uncommonly good appetites. But, alas, both we 
and the babies paid dearly for this over-indulgence. 
A day or so afterwards, signs of discomfort could 
be noticed and a yet greater distaste for food than 
ever before was not long in manifesting itself in the 
babies by wandering attention and capricious head- 
shakings at the time of the feedings. When at last 
we discovered the cause of these provoking symp- 
toms in the mistake committed, the babies were not 
again exposed to this kind of over-feeding. 
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The principle of preventing the babies from find- 
ing cause for crying, rather than to correct and to 
offer consolation for a discomfort already suffered, 
was as pre-eminent in the matter of feeding the 
quintuplets as in any other part of their careful 
nursing. When things that might cause the babies 
to protest in vociferous crying were foreseen and 
eliminated before they existed, then what is there 
surprising in the fact that our five little girls were 
the most good-natured and happy kiddies in the 
world? It is a very simple and common-sense 
method to produce good-tempered babies. 


* * * * 


It is well not to ignore the fact that the term 
“bad feeding” comprises in itself not only unsuit- 
able components of food but also, as so frequently 
is the case, improper ways of giving it to the baby. 
If the child is a nursing infant, who, through un- 
avoidable circumstances, is deprived of the benefit 
of feeding from its own mother’s breast, the method 
in which the food is offered should be as similar as 
possible to that in which the infant suckles it from 
the mother—perfectly sterile, at the right tem- 
perature, in properly regulated flow and in suitable 
quantity. 

It is not practical to be provided with only one 
nipple and one nursing bottle, as is the wont of so 
many homes with suckling infants. Neither one of 
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these necessities carry a prohibitive cost even for 
the slenderest purse. If there is a bottle-fed baby 
in the house, there should be at least a couple of 
nipples and enough bottles for the feedings of the 
day, including the all-important water bottle with 
its own nipple, not to be forgotten. The difficulty 
of keeping one sole bottle properly sterile for all 
purposes, the disadvantage of an unexpected ac- 
cident happening to it and the discomfort of a worn- 
out nipple, which cannot be replaced at once, are 
then eliminated. 

According to my experience, the nipples will last 
longer if they are sterilized by steam. This can be 
contrived in a very simple way, if a good sterilizer 
cannot be procured, by placing the nipples, without 
submerging them, in an ordinary strainer over a 
pot with boiling steaming water. The pot should 
then be covered with a lid. After ten minutes’ 
steaming, by means of a boiled forceps or spoon the 
nipples should be put into a previously-boiled cov- 
ered jar. In handling the nipples great care should 
be taken to touch no part of them which might 
come in contact with the baby’s mouth. Immedi- 
ately after use the bottle and nipple should be 
washed out with a bottle brush in hot water and 
soap. To dry the bottles and to keep them handy, 
yet out of the way, a rack with wooden pegs set at 
an angle upwards, is very convenient to place 
the bottles upside down to drain. Sterile bottles 
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should, of course, always be kept covered with a 
cloth or corked with boiled corks. 


* % *§ * 


The baby should be fed to satisfaction but never 
to repletion. Nor should it ever be forced in feed- 
ing unless it is prematurely born or such a method 
otherwise warranted by its weakened condition. 
Over-feeding, in all its various ways, is perhaps one 
of the sins most frequently committed in the care 
of the baby. 

It is rarely realized, that too much food, whether 
it is given too quickly, too often or in too large 
quantities, can jeopardize and upset the well-being 
of the small child in a remarkable degree. Neither 
is it well enough understood, that too much food 
and not too little, far more often is responsible for a 
crying and irritable baby and for many a miserable 
night, spent in futile efforts to soothe an uncomfort- 
able infant. How often is it understood, that a 
condition of over-feeding might more easily than 
anything else open the portals for the dread in- 
fantile intestinal disorders? Furthermore, like all 
abnormal conditions, it lowers the baby’s general 
resistance against the onslaught of other diseases. 

The baby’s stomach is very small. In a normal 
infant at birth it has only the capacity of one to 
one and a half ounces. The danger of over-expand- 
ing this tiny receptacle is obvious. Equally, it 
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must be clear that if it is overtaxed to such an 
extent that it cannot rid itself of all its contents in 
time to give room for the next meal, the mixing of 
sour residues from a previous feeding with the sweet 
flow of the present one is bound to cause gases, 
which will force their way out in up-spittings, even 
in vomiting, causing general discomfort and 
cramps. 

Strict regularity in meal-times 1s one way to 
guard against over-feeding. With carefully meas- 
ured feedings, given at punctually-kept intervals, 
the danger of over-feeding is vastly mitigated, and 
at the same time an excellent habit is taught the 
baby. Regular meals give better sleep, improve 
the digestion, help the child not to awaken to cry 
before the right moment and tend to keep the 
weight chart in its proper curve. Nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with the baby’s meal, not 
even its own slumber. 

A normal baby’s stomach should be given a rest 
périod in the night. During this time, if the baby 
wakens, only boiled water should be offered. Five 
meals a day at four hours’ interval with eight hours’ 
rest during the night is an excellent rule for healthy 
normal babies. | 

Another way to protect Baby from the conse- 
quences of over-feeding is a regular weighing of the 
child. The curve on the weight chart, in the 
recording of daily or weekly gains or losses, tells 
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very accurately the actual condition of the baby’s 
health. A good weight curve, sloping gradually up- 
wards, will eliminate many a needless worry. A 
continuous divergence from the rising line will as 
unerringly sound the alarm to awaken our atten- 
tion. It is also exceedingly helpful and necessary 
information to the doctor. 

A third way to safeguard the baby from bad 
feeding is to let the doctor, as the best qualified 
person, judge the capacity and the limitation of the 
child’s tolerance. His advice should be followed in 
this as in everything else concerning the baby with 
utmost attention and good judgment. No other 
sources of information, sought or unasked, should 
at any time be heeded in the delicate and important 
matter of feeding the baby. We should never per- 
mit ourselves to be guided by other counsels on the 
baby’s care, than those recommended and sup- 
ported by the doctor, such as those given at well- 
baby clinics and in authorized baby-books. That 
is good insurance for the baby’s security and well- 
being. 

It might be more comfortable for the baby to 
feed it in its own little crib. Yet it is often tire- 
some and inconvenient for mother to lean a long 
time over the bed of a slow-feeding child. But, if 
it seems better to take the little one in our lap at 
feeding time, let us then settle ourselves in a com- 
fortable chair without neglecting to give our feet 
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proper support. Sitting at ease, cradling the baby 
in our arms, supporting with care and tenderness a 
small back and head, we should offer the bottle at 
an angle corresponding to that in which the baby 
might have been offered the mother’s breast. ‘The 
milk flows better in this way and the danger of the 
baby choking is greatly diminished. 

Difficult as it is to reach perfection in the proper 
feeding of the artificially-fed baby in all its minute 
details, easy and natural it comes to the thoughtful 
mother, who has the wonderful privilege of nursing 
her baby at her own breast. With her there is no 
need for endless sterilization of bottles and nipples, 
no necessity to make the holes in the nipples 
exactly right and to warm the milk to the correct 
temperature. She has only to wipe her breast with 
a soft piece of cottonwool dipped in a solution of 
boracic acid and then, when she offers her own in- 
comparable store of baby food from the clean nipple 
of her breast, it flows into the baby’s mouth in 
exactly the right quantities, rich, warm and pure. 

But, in the case of the bottle-fed and the breast- 
fed child alike, there should be peace and restful- 
ness when baby is feeding, both in the surroundings 
of the baby and in the heart of the mother. That 
is best for them both. No disturbances should be 
allowed to filter through the screen around a mother 
and her feeding infant from the outside world. 
That half hour should be a precious period of close 
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communication between mother and child, estab- 
lished not through the medium of the mother’s 
milk alone, but through her unerring understand- 
ing and appreciation of the baby’s urgent needs and 
delicate limitations. 


xX 
THE, BABIESMEOOD 


Amonc those who with such eager interest followed 
the progress of the Dionne babies, from the small 
miserable little creatures that they first were to the 
insuppressibly happy and boisterous quintet into 
which they gradually developed, I am sure there 
were numerous mothers who would have given 
much to find out the secret of their magic formulae 
and of their marvellous baby-foods. 

But many who may read this chapter about the 
feedings upon which the famous quintuplets were 
raised during their first precarious year of life and, 
being mothers, are themselves familiar with baby 
feedings, will perhaps exclaim with almost a twinge 
of disappointment: 

“But nothing is sensational about those feed- 
ings. Why, it is all as conventional as can be.” 

That is quite true. The secret of the magic for- 
mulae of the quintuplets does not exist, inasmuch 
as it is a secret belonging to all who wish to avail 
themselves of it. 

For it can be found in every publication on 
rational and proper care of infants, authorized in- 
formation based upon experience and on theories of 
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modern science which, beyond a doubt, have been 
proved to be safe and eminently correct. It is the 
same tale, told and re-told again and again by 
physicians and public health nurses in the poorest 
and in the richest homes. It is there at the thresh- 
old of every thoughtful and efficient mother—the 
formula of proper simple food at regular times. 

The ingredients of the quintuplets’ food were 
elementary and unexceptional. They were but 
chosen judiciously, given at the right periods with a 
judgment backed by the wisdom of experience and 
the safe common sense of the doctor, entirely un- 
moved by any temptations of untried experiments. 

There is no baby-food more common and ortho- 
dox than breast milk. There is no more excellent 
and suitable food to be had for a suckling infant. 
No artificial food is yet invented for the baby, even 
in our advanced era of chemical substitutes, which 
can replace with complete success this iIncompar- 
able natural baby-food, as traditional as man him- 
self. It is a well-known fact, based on careful sta- 
tistics, that a breast-fed baby’s chances of survival 
of the first year of life, are enormously greater in 
proportion to those of an infant raised upon the 
imperfect and fallacious method of the bottle and 
its various more or less experimental contents. 
When this is so, then, in the case of premature 
babies of exceptional weakness and fragility, the 
value of breast milk as nourishment can hardly be 
highly enough estimated. 
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Therefore it cannot be considered an over-state- 
ment to assume that, had the provision of breast 
milk for the tiny Dionne babies been an impossi- 
bility, without a doubt they would have succumbed 
within the course of a few months or less after 
birth. If the invaluable assistance in procuring 
mother’s milk in adequate quantities had not been 
forthcoming at the right moment, then the miracu- 
lous case of the Dionne quintuplets might soon 
have receded to another place in medical history 
than they are now occupying, to an unnoticed place 
in the obscure ranks of the other 35 cases of 
recorded unsuccessful quintuple births. 

Thus, with the exception of the first twenty-four 
hours’ feedings of an emergency milk formula, the 
five Dionne babies were kept on undiluted boiled 
breast milk for the first five months of their lives. 

At the age of a month and a half orange juice, 
the first ingredient other than breast milk, was 
added to the babies’ diet. It was given, strained 
and unsweetened, to the amount of a few drops 
twice a day, poured into tiny mouths by a sterile 
eye-dropper. Gradually the quantity of juice was 
increased until the babies took several ounces a day 
of the sweet-tasting fluid. The next development 
came when tomato juice was introduced in the 
menu. Very soon after the first taste of orange 
juice a few drops of red tomato juice were poured 
once a day into the babies’ feedings. Slowly and 
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gradually the quantity was later increased until, at 
the age of ten months, they took from one to three 
ounces a day each. The tomato juice and the 
orange juice provided their small persons with the 
important vitamin C, which acts as a preventive 
against scurvy. Orange juice has also a very bene- 
ficial influence on the regular action of the bowels. 

On their second month’s birthday cod-liver oil in 
the form of a drop or two of viosterol became a 
daily feature on the babies’ diet list. The pre- 
scribed portion was given before the feeding by a 
sterile eye-dropper. Later 10D cod-liver oil took 
the place of the viosterol and was given to the 
babies by spoon at the same time as the orange 
juice, twice a day. 

When the babies were five months old they had 
to be taken rather abruptly off the breast milk and 
put on a cow’s milk formula. The cause of this 
was the impossibility of ensuring a further supply 
of breast milk, of which the need had increased to 
approximately three-quarters of a gallon for the 
five a day. However, the unwonted precipitancy 
of this change in diet was achieved without ill- 
effects, a circumstance which plainly proves the 
good resistance and robust health already then 
acquired by the little girls. 

But to obtain pure and uncontaminated cow’s 
milk so far out in the country, where hygienic stable 
conditions and registered cows are not common, 
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was rather a problem. The doctor wisely decided 
it was not worth the risk it involved for the babies 
and so the cow’s milk was very soon replaced with 
evaporated milk. 

Due to the sudden break from breast milk, a 
cautious formula was prescribed, which contained a 
greater part of boiled water than milk. It also 
contained sugar in various forms. The milk was 
gradually increased in the formula until, at the age 
of around nine months, the babies took half water 
and half evaporated milk, which is equivalent to 
whole cow’s milk. 

During their fifth month prune juice was added 
to the diet as a variation to tomato juice and given 
together with the feedings. 

A few weeks later the first solid food was intro- 
duced in the babies’ menu. This was a pre-cooked 
cereal. In the beginning it was mixed with the 
whole quantity of the day’s feedings and given to 
the babies through the bottle and nipple. Little by 
‘little the cereal was made thicker until it was of- 
fered the babies in the form of a thin porridge. As 
variations to the pre-cooked cereal came cream of 
wheat and strained oatmeal. ‘This was when the 
babies had passed their eight months’ birthday. 

At this same time other things came to figure on 
the day’s diet list. First one egg yolk a day for 
each baby was mixed with the feeding. Then came 
assorted vegetables, cooked and strained, spinach, 
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peas, beets, beans and asparagus tips. These solid 
foods were no longer mixed into the milk formula 
but given separately by spoon. 

The next step was achieved by adding cooked 
and strained fruits, baked apples, apricots and 
prunes. Still later other variations were given, 
such as scraped raw apples and pressed bananas, 
whole coddled eggs, custards, junkets and a varia- 
tion of vegetable soups and soups made from bones 
and meat extracts. 

Here is a list of the most important foods as they 
appeared on the babies’ menu in the course of their 
first year. 


Way-ot, birth. .:.°. Boiled water. 


G0 a na Formula of cow’s milk, boiled water 
and corn syrup. 


2nd day.........Breast milk mixed with the formula. 
il ae | arr Boiled undiluted breast milk. 

1% months......Orange juice, tomato juice. 

Pee MONTHS suo. Cod-liver oil. 

41% months...... Prune juice. 

Be emonths.....\. Formula of cow’s milk instead of 


breast milk, pre-cooked cereal. 
5% months......Formula of evaporated milk instead 
of cow’s milk. 
7% months......Egg yolk, strained and cooked vege- 
tables, cream of wheat. 


8 months......Strained and cooked fruit, whole 
coddled eggs. 
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SD)\ covakeniqoaks@eg r= Whole milk, raw scraped apple, 
pressed bananas, soups of meat 
and bone-extracts, strained oat- 
meal porridge. 


It must be borne in mind that this list was pre- 
scribed for the Dionne quintuplets—very prema- 
turely-born babies—and should not be taken as a 
general model or indiscriminately applied to any 
other baby. 

In step with the development of their diet the 
meal-times of the babies also underwent a gradual 
change. 

About a month before the moving into their new 
house, the babies had with caution been put from 
two hours to two and a half hours’ interval between 
feedings. Having suffered this slight change with- 
out disturbance, in the course of a couple of weeks 
the interval between meals was still further pro- 
longed to three hours. Starting at 6 a.m.—this 
being the most convenient hour after which to lay 
out the programme of the day—they were, for a 
time, fed every three hours during the day and the 
night, that is at 6.a.m,,/9)a.m, [2 neon eee 
6 p.m. and so forth. The necessary change made, 
the schedule once decided upon was adhered to 
with utmost precision and not even the babies’ 
closed eyelids and even breathing in peaceful sleep 
were allowed to interfere with the meal on the 
minute. 
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A few weeks of this time-table allowed the babies 
to gain in growth and strength sufficiently to skip 
one of the two night feedings and to push the re- 
maining one into better proportion—that is from 
bee: to 2 aim. 

The next step in the evolution of the little girls’ 
feeding schedule soon followed and, without pro- 
testing upsets, not long after their installation in 
the new home, they were launched upon a pro- 
gramme of five meals a day at four hours’ interval, 
with the first feeding of the day for the sake of 
eonvenience at 5 a.m., then 9 a.m., 1 p.m., 5 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. ‘The suspension of the 2 a.m. night 
meal was hardly noticed by the babies. When, 
during the following nights, they happened to wake 
up long past the usual time for it, they were all too 
drowsy to realize that the water bottle had replaced 
the milk bottle. 

In such a very gradual manner the babies found 
themselves at last, at the age of four months, gently 
piloted from the precautionary meal habits of pre- 
maturity into the regular appropriate feeding times 
of a normal healthy milk-fed infant. 

Once having attained a normal schedule of five 
meals a day at four hours’ interval, this order re- 
mained stationary for a couple of months. It was 
only towards the end of their sixth month that the 
ten o’clock evening meal was dispensed with. As 
in the case of the other night meals, this alteration 
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was accepted without a murmur from the good- 
natured well-trained little girls. ‘Thus they were 
given a complete rest period during the night from 
6 p.m. until 5 a.m., during which time only boiled 
water was given freely, when and if they happened 
to awaken. 

A little after their eight months’ birthday, efforts 
were made to group the courses of solid food around 
three principal meals a day and, at the age of 
approximately nine months, the babies were con- 
sidered ready to relinquish the feeding schedule of a 
nursing infant and launch themselves upon three 
ordinary meals a day, breakfast, dinner and supper. 

The following became then the order of the day: 


6aim.......Cod-liver oil and orange juice. 
(a, tts), 1a eee 
8 a.m.......Breakfast—coddled egg, soaked arrow- 
root biscuits and milk. 
AGI 8, tt se Nap outdoors. 
1lia.m.../...Glass-6f milk, malted’ milk Gr other 


drinks with milk, if they were awake 
Btethis hiice 


Play hour. 
LS cer ee Dinner—vegetables in pulp or soup, 
fruits, strained or scraped, milk. 
2 pi... ... Nap outdogrs. 
3.30 p.m.... | Cod-liver oil, orange juice or pineapple 
juice. 
4p.m.......Play hour. 


Sot erates Bath and undressing. 
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6 p.m.......Supper—porridge of cream of wheat, 
oatmeal and other cereals, milk. 
(eave teat See Lights out. 


After meals, between meals, to within an hour 
before the next feeding, and during the night the 
babies were given as much boiled water as they 
wished to take. So much did they enjoy this ex- 
cellent habit, that they sometimes imperiously and 
with loud ‘‘adjas” expressed their desire for us to 
hurry with the water bottle and, when they grew 
bigger, with touching eagerness they stretched their 
small hands for the glass of water. 

x x x * 

Perhaps a few words on the methods used in pre- 
paring the babies’ feedings and meals would be of 
interest to many. 

With the exception of special dishes, as for in- 
stance creamed tomato soup or custards, unsuit- 
able to cook beforehand, the formulae and foods 
were prepared at one time for the whole day. This 
extremely important task was accorded a special 
period of ample length in which the menus of the 
day were thought out, planned and prepared, with 
foresight and with care. The babies were asleep 
outdoors at this time and required hardly any at- 
tention. They seldom stirred for at least two hours 
during their morning nap on the veranda and thus 
we were free to occupy our minds undisturbed by 
anything but the task at hand. 
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By this arrangement another advantage was also 
attained. [Everything was ready for the next meal. 
It was only necessary to take out the glass jars and 
bottles from the refrigerator, into which the pre- 
pared foods and formulae had been cleanly and 
safely stored, and heat them to a suitable tem- 
perature by putting them in hot-water baths. 

Needless to say, all implements, ladles, strainers, 
bottles, corks, measuring cans, glass jars, every- 
thing which in any way came in contact with the 
ingredients of the babies’ food, was thoroughly ster- 
ilized by boiling. Afterwards they were handled 
with utmost care so that their surgical cleanliness 
was not lost by negligent contact with our hands. 

When preparing the formulae with cow’s milk, 
the desired measurements of milk, sugar and pre- 
viously boiled water were mixed together and put 
to boil for three minutes. In using the evaporated 
product, however, the milk was poured directly 
from the cans into the already boiled mixture of 
sugar and water. Evaporated milk is sterile. Ex- 
tra boiling is not only unnecessary but undesirable, 
for it causes the milk to become flecked, as if it had 
turned sour. When, on account of their high con- 
tent of iron, egg yolks were included in the diet, 
they were beaten into the warm, already prepared, 
formula. 

All cereals were thoroughly cooked in milk in a 
double boiler. The milk was in strength the same 
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as that used in the formula at the time. The por- 
ridge was made as tasty as possible with salt and 
sugar. ‘he oatmeal porridge was strained. 

For the greater part most of the strained veg- 
etables, fruit pulps and mixed dishes were used in 
canned form. There is a variety of these conve- 
nient products of excellent quality on the market. 
However, some of the vegetables and fruits we 
found preferable to prepare from fresh ingredients. 
Among these were spinach, which the babies de- 
cidedly liked better freshly cooked than canned, 
also carrots, apples and a few other vegetables and 
fruits as they came into season. The fresh green 
vegetables were cooked only a short time and in a 
minimum of water to preserve their desirable con- 
tents. 

When whole eggs became a much-liked and im- 
portant breakfast course, they were coddled to 
exactly the right consistency by being, for five min- 
“utes, submerged in water which had just stopped 
boiling. Actually boiled eggs are considered harder 
to digest than coddled ones and our babies luckily 
liked eggs the better the softer they were. 


* * * * 


It seems to me, as I am writing this dry little 
tale of, perhaps, the most important part of the 
nursing of the Dionne babies, that there is little of 
sensational interest in it, little of new discovery 
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which could better account for the success in the 
unique survival of those famous five. ‘There are 
many quite obvious and ordinary things in the 
feeding of the quintuplets, ordinary and common- 
place to anyone who is in the least familiar with the 
intricacies of raisineva ‘suckling intanty olteicea 
choice of method, of formulae and foods, so long 
ago established as scientifically correct that their 
common use has become a matter of course in con- 
nection with the proper feeding of the baby. 

Yet there are a few ‘things wich ‘stanaweuy 
conspicuously in the picture of the feeding of the 
Dionne babies which, by the undeniable success of 
the healthy and almost normally restored develop- 
ment of the infants at the énd ofaheir firstiyvear 
can but serve as the most conclusive proof of their 
logical value. 

These are—the absence of experimentation in the 
choice of formulae and foods, the wisdom and ac- 
curate judgment, with which the scientifically es- 
tablished and acknowledged theories of correct 
feeding of normal babies were applied to the ca- 
pacity, need and growth of each of the five little 
girls, and the repeated emphasis on the significance 
of breast milk. 

I believe the doctor achieved the greatest and 
most impressive point in proving his ability and 
skill by his steadfast refusal to indulge in experi- 
ments of any description in the care of the babies. 
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Yet temptations to do so were by no means few or 
insignificant. Let us only bear in mind the seem- 
ingly utter hopelessness of the survival of the pre- 
mature quintuplets, which might cause anyone to 
lose his head and try everything to make such 
babies live—and we must marvel at his tenacity of 
purpose. But, without exception, he refused to be 
imposed upon or led to try out on the babies any 
methods or new inventions, were they ever so 
warmly recommended either by highly esteemed 
and admired confréres or by less qualified laymen, 
without having thoroughly analysed and tested the 
proposed procedure in the filtrating bath of his own 
vast experience, knowledge and wisdom. It did 
not in the least matter to him whether, in the 
glaring light of publicity, he carried the epithet 
modern or old-fashioned, country-doctor or spe- 
cialist. To him there was only one course to pro- 
ceed by—to take what was best in the advice given 
and in the theories of modern science, mix it 
with the best of his own experience and with his 
common-sense wisdom and then apply it to the 
babies. The result speaks for itself. 

Such was the doctor’s method to find the best 
way in which to raise the quintuplets successfully 
and it points to one thing very clearly. 

It is unsafe and wrong to expose Baby to risky 
experimenting. Many mothers may, with con- 
tempt and disparaging, allude to the ‘‘terrible”’ 
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experimenting with small innocent babies in our 
great hospitals, where scientific research is being 
done without, in fact, exposing the little patients 
to the least undue risk. Yet these mothers entirely 
fail to realize to what a remarkable degree their 
baby is exploited and subjected to the most un- 
scrupulous experimenting by their own uncertain 
and doubtful knowledge of the most elementary 
facts in the care of an infant. With such thought- 
less ease they yield to the temptation to try out all 
kinds of things, formulae and foods, which the ex- 
traordinary experiences of their aunts, cousins and 
neighbours have induced them to test on their 
small child, in an attempt to find a proper solution 
to the problem of their baby’s misbehaviour or loss 
of weight. Or else they are aimlessly running from 
doctor to doctor, subjecting the little one to a short 
trial of the different ideas of each, without really 
making the least effort to readjust their own ir- 
rational and irresponsible care of the poor baby 
into judicious efficiency in accordance with the 
good advice of one trusted doctor. 

Authorized sources of information and teachings 
in mothercraft, such as baby-books published by 
governmental departments of health, baby welfare 
clinics and public health teachers, supervised by the 
same institutions, should be our guides and not 
well-meaning neighbours. Our chosen physician, 
whom we should not have selected without feeling 
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towards him complete confidence, should be our 
counsellor and not incompetent aunts or cousins. 
His advice should not only be asked but consci- 
entiously and intelligently followed. His skill in 
restoring a neglected and wrongly treated baby to 
healthy happiness may be somewhat tardy in show- 
ing results by reason of the condition in which the 
child was brought under his care. But it is not 
fair, either to the baby or to the doctor, to rush off 
to another medical man in a mistaken attempt to 
get quicker action. On the contrary, the expected 
effect on the speedy recovery of the baby is, in 
most instances, still further retarded by such in- 
consistency and lack of confidence. 

A good authorized baby-book is an excellent 
teacher in mothercraft. But thoughtlessly and 
without discrimination word for word to take up 
each rule and regulation and apply it to the baby 
without intelligent judgment, is to misuse its store 
of good teachings. 

Babies are living things and as different from 
each other as each grown-up human being is from 
his neighbour. They are all cast in very different 
moulds. Rules cannot be rigorously applied to any 
of them as regulations to a bridge hand. Let it not 
be forgotten that the baby is a very special baby, a 
unique being, whose perfect counterpart never did 
and never will exist—yet at the very same time he 
is a tiny part of a world-wide whole. 
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Comparisons between the Smith’s, the Jones’s 
and my baby are in all forms and to all purposes 
decidedly disadvantageous and always a mistake. 
What is good for one baby may not in exactly the 
same way suit the other one. That the Jones’s 
baby can sit by itself, before the Smith’s child has 
acquired this proficiency, does not at all mean that 
the Smith’s baby is retarded in development. If 
there is anything in the feeding, in the growth or 
in the general condition of the baby which gives 
cause to worry, do not let us first compare notes 
with the Smith’s and the Jones’s, but promptly 
discuss the problem with our own doctor or at the 
baby clinic of the local public health department. 

At last yet another word on the significance of 
mother’s milk as a basic food for nursing infants. 

Can its use ever be emphasized too much? Can 
there be laid too much stress on the advisability, 
nay duty of every normal mother to provide her 
child with the only eminently suitable food—the 
milk produced by natural process in her own breast 
at the arrival of the little one? It is tempting to 
say that, provided there are no adequate physical 
or medical reasons, advised and acknowledged by 
the physician, making the nursing impossible or 
dangerous for mother or child, it is positively a 
transgression to withhold the right and the priv- 
ilege of the baby to suckle in peace and security at 
its mother’s breast. 
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To allege that the mother’s milk is too poor or 
too strong for the baby are reasons, which by their 
rare occurrence, seldom conclusively ascertained, 
can be accepted only as the poorest of excuses. To 
say that it is easier to feed the baby artificially than 
at the breast or that the baby, for some unexplained 
reason, cannot be induced to suckle at a normally 
well-shaped breast, are arguments only too often 
encountered, as many public health nurses will 
bear witness with me, and savouring suspiciously 
of an almost unpardonable incompetence and in- 
difference on the part of the mother in the handling 
of her baby. 

As to composition, purity, suitable temperature, 
convenience in storage and perfection of bestowal, a 
mother’s breast and its contents have yet to find 
their equal. 

And even if adverse circumstances permit the 
baby to enjoy mother’s milk for a couple of months 
only, even if insufficiency of supply makes it neces- 
sary for it to be mixed with a supplementary for- 
mula of other milk, it is still of such advantage to 
the future development of the child, that the ut- 
most measures to preserve the continued flow and 
utilization of the breast milk are decidedly worth 
while. 


XI 
THE BABIES ARE WEANED 


LirrLe Annette made a grimace, which, had it been 
guilty of screwing her plump features into still 
worse contortions, yet never could have marred the 
enchanting prettiness of her small baby face. Her 
surprised dark eyes looked up at me searchingly, 
Aon tOpsaa 

‘What on earth is now the matter with my sweet 
orange juice?” 

She was a perfect picture of wide-eyed astonish- 
ment. Instead of having the juice trickle into her 
mouth from the rounded tip of an eye-dropper, she 
had been offered the flat edge of a small glass over 
which the strained yellow liquid poured into her 
pink mouth like a small avalanche. She was taken 
aback by the all too generous stream of orange 
juice and the surprise so completely took possession 
of all her other senses, that she forgot even to 
swallow. So the overflow did not trickle down her 
throat, which was never opened to let it down, but 
discharged itself in two yellow rivulets from each 
tip of her impudent cherub mouth down her pointed 
chin to the protecting napkin below. 

The next instant, however, when the intensity 
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of the wave of surprise had lessened, a few tardy 
drops of sweetness impressed their existence on 
the sensitive nerves of Annette’s pink tongue. She 
smacked her lips with relish. That was orange 
juice after all, as sweet as ever, as tasty as always 
before. She decided she must not miss that, even 
if it had so unaccountably acquired a queer way of 
entering her mouth. 

So, after she had time to recover completely from 
her surprise, the next time she again felt the edge 
of the glass between her small lips, she greedily 
sucked at it with all her impulsive energy. She 
almost choked over it, for the sucking resistance, 
to which she had been accustomed so far, was no 
more. ‘That was vexing and irritating. She was 
just going to fill her lungs for a protesting cry when 
the thin glass edge again touched her lips and some 
more orange juice trickled sweetly on her tongue. 
In a moment her decision to cry vanished and all 
her mind was absorbed in awkward sucking and 
hasty hurried swallowing. And, when the glass 
finally tipped empty over the button of her pug 
nose, it surprisingly happened that Annette’s 
tummy was remarkably victorious in the compe- 
tition with the napkin below her chin. The greater 
part of the orange juice was absorbed by the re- 
ceiver for which it had been intended, despite un- 
accustomed awkward sucking and precipitate swal- 
lowing. 
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Annette and her sisters were only about six 
months old when this first step was taken in the 
important matter of weaning. The inevitable 
spluttering over the new-fangled method of drink- 
ing the orange juice out of a glass instead of sucking 
it from an eye-dropper was soon overcome, as their 
skill in manipulating lips and tongue grew in proper 
movements of drinking. When the exigency of 
progress made the old way obsolete, without being 
made conscious of the actual act of training, the 
babies smoothly slipped into line, unaware of effort 
or compulsion. It was all so casual, so perfectly 
natural. The quintuplets never really knew when 
they learned to drink out of a glass. 

The next step in the weaning was still more 
simple. In fact it was nothing new at all to be 
offered milk by a glass instead of in the bottle. 
They knew how to drink out of a glass. They had 
done so for a month or two already. Annette, I 
am sure, even wondered why she had not had milk 
out of a glass long before. It would have saved her 
a lot of unnecessary sucking. 

When finally the water bottles disappeared from 
the shelf above the radiator, on which they had 
stood ever since the moving to the new home, keep- 
ing their clear contents pleasantly tepid by the 
radiating heat underneath them and glittering like 
prisms in the sunshine, and when they had been 
replaced by tall glasses covered with a shining 
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white napkin, then the babies had fully mastered 
the art of drinking as grown-ups. 

After this stage was past, there was no allowance 
made any more for inability. From now on, if a 
baby with studied unconcern, as is the wont 
of awakening mischievousness, suddenly, in the 
middle of greedy drinking, became perfectly oblivi- 
ous of the task at hand, then the price for indul- 
gence in caprices was immediately extorted. The 
glass was taken away quietly but none the less de- 
cidedly. ‘There might be a long surprised glance 
from under curling eyelashes; there might even be a 
whimper which worked itself into peremptory cry- 
ing at the baffling procedure. But this attitude 
was consistently and convincingly ignored and the 
capricious baby was given the convenient chance to 
turn its disturbed mind upon the absorbing mys- 
teries of a pink rattle. 

In this smooth way the weaning of the Dionne 
babies from bottles and nipples was achieved. 
Gradually, in the course of a couple of months, the 
habit of drinking out of glasses had entirely banned 
all implements of sucklinghood from the nursery. 
At the age of ten months the five babies sat primly 
in their high chairs and sipped with relish and with 
skill all their liquids out of glasses. And consider- 
ing their prematurity of two months, which ac- 
tually made them only eight months old at this 
time, this must be acknowledged as rather a feat. 
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It has already been told that the babies had to 
be taken off their diet of breast milk with rather 
unwonted precipitancy on account of the impossi- 
bility to keep up the supply any longer. To make 
the inevitable change as unnoticed as possible for 
the delicate digestive systems of the little ones, the 
diminishing quantity of mother’s milk was made to 
last for a week by mixing it with a cautiously 
measured formula of milk, boiled water and sugar. 

With the exception of a few cases of offensive 
stools the babies stood the test exceedingly well. 
There were no really upset stomachs, no cramps. 
There could not be noticed any uncommon degree 
of irritability in any one of the small girls. It was 
fortunate that the only time we had to meet an 
emergency in the weaning of the babies, going 
against our principle of consecutive suasion, they 
had already become strong enough to withstand 
the ill-effects of too abrupt a change in diet. 

In comparison to the normal time for the intro- 
duction of solid foods in a baby’s diet, the Dionne 
babies were naturally a little late in tasting the 
delights of strained spinach, carrots, peas, apple 
sauce, prune pulp, porridge and so forth. They 
were already past their seventh month when they 
were picked up from the cot at feeding time, placed 
on the lap and fed minute quantities of green stuff 
by a silver spoon. 

Yvonne vigorously shook her head at the new 
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idea. And from that time she often indulged in the 
trick of shaking her head as soon as she was put in 
the high chair with a feeding bowl in front of her. 
She might shake her pretty head, but it did not 
mean a thing—she was, on the contrary, quite 
hungry. The shaking of the head was only an en- 
tertaining movement, which she repeated over 
again just so that she would not forget it from one 
meal to the other. © 

Cecile found out that spouting the green stuff all 
over herself and on the nurse’s white uniform was 
excellent fun. And so did Annette. But they were 
persuaded to give it another trial and, after a little 
trouble, they swallowed some of it. Spinach is 
rather an acquired taste with some of us. 

But little Marie, the one who was always apart 
from the others, always by herself, she was the first 
one to eat well out of a spoon. She took all the 
different new dishes offered to her, with very little 
coaxing. She liked to eat spinach with a spoon. 
She did not spray it out all over everything—she 
did not shake her head at it. When she had eaten 
her fill, which in the beginning was about half a 
teaspoonful, she just leant her head backwards or 
to the side and left her mouth casually open, so 
that if, against all common sense, one tried to put 
more into it, the spinach trickled just as fast out of 
it again to the napkin below her small chin. 

As each new dish and each new kind of food was 
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added to the diet list, they were grouped around 
the feedings which eventually were to evolve into 
the three chief meals of the day. In this gradual 
manner a full course breakfast, dinner and supper 
was imperceptibly created and drawn apart so that 
the intervals between them became properly ap- 
portioned. 

When this was finally achieved, when nipples and 
feeding bottles were banned from the nursery and 
when full strength milk at last was drunk out of 
_ real glasses, then the weaning of the babies was an 
accomplished! fact, [thetarted when tiemuawics 
were six months old and it ended when they had 
reached their tenth month. And there were no up- 
sets during all this time due to the weaning, no 
difficulties in getting used to glass and spoon. Itall 
happened so gradually that it never seemed to have 
happened atall. To the babies and to their nurses 
it just came to be. 


* * * * 


In the matter of weaning, as in all other things 
concerning the care of a nursing infant, the indi- 
viduality of the child should be observed with 
greatest attention to guide us in the manner of 
treatment. 

This, however, does not mean that we should let 
ourselves be convinced of the apparent futility of 
our efforts in weaning a wayward child from bottles 
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and nipples, should a few of our attempts be met 
with capricious resistance. ‘There is no reason at 
all why this little one, like all other infants, should 
not be quite easily induced to yield to the demands 
of its own development. When Baby flatly refuses 
to relinquish the bottle or mother’s breast to adopt 
a more convenient and grown-up way of absorbing 
liquid food, it is often not the fault of the baby, but 
of the mother or nurse. It is more than probable 
that, with a further use of motherly patience and 
with the adoption of a more casual and unper- 
turbed attitude towards the recalcitrant child, the 
results will, in time, be quite remarkably successful. 
It is most amazing to what a degree such a small 
and undeveloped human being is sensitive to the 
condition of mental atmosphere around it. Impa- 
tience is certain to call forth all the obstinacy in the 
nature of the baby. Equally surely, laxity of pur- 
pose on our part will arouse a reaction of indiffer- 
ence or a consciousness of the eminent advantage 
of playing tricks in the mind of the little one. 
Therefore it is far better to forget to consider the 
weaning as an undertaking more or less looked upon 
with apprehension, which should take place in the 
baby’s ninth or tenth month. The more gradual 
and casual the change from old ways to new meth- 
ods the better, the less is the chance of unfavourable 
reactions. The more imperceptible the changes are 
made in modes of eating as well as in alterations of 
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diet, the fewer difficulties we are likely to encounter 
when the time has come to make the change abso- 
late: 

This is true in the case of both bottle-fed and 
breast-fed babies. If they are normal and healthy 
they should be started on cod-liver oil and orange 
juice already during their second month—in very 
small doses the first week, increasing little by little 
until the full dosage, prescribed by the doctor, is 
reached. ‘The tomato juice and prune juice should 
be added either by mixing it in the bottle or feeding 
it separately by spoon or in a glass. At the age of 
around five months any normal child can be grad- 
ually started on vegetable and fruit pulps, made 
out of fresh ingredients or from canned prepara- 
tions. It does not in the least matter, if the baby 
seems unwilling to take but one swallow the first 
time. Try again the next day. Force should never 
be exercised. Care should be taken not to fill the 
baby’s mouth too much. That makes it feel nau- 
seated. A good-natured kind of tenacious patience, 
which is willing to try again and again without 
tiring, is the best method. If the next day the little 
one once more takes but one swallow, it is all that 
is required. But this purposeful persistence with 
complete absence of forcing, indicating to the child 
that it has but to make up its own mind to accept 
the food offered, is undoubtedly the surest way to 
ensure good results. And then, before it is realized, 
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lo and behold! the miracle has happened and the 
baby has eagerly eaten a whole teaspoonful of spin- 
ach. ‘Thereby the victory is won. The rest of the 
weaning becomes as natural and easy a thing as 
the naps outdoors in the sunny corner of the 
veranda. 

With regard to the breast-fed baby, it is impor- 
tant to choose a good, quiet time for taking it 
off the breast, some time around its ninth month. 
With the definite idea in view of grouping the new 
additions in the diet around three principal meals a 
day, at the age of five or six months the baby 1s 
offered the first dish of strained vegetable pulp in 
connection with a mid-day meal before it is put to 
the breast. One or two weeks later well-cooked 
cream of wheat or strained oatmeal like a thick 
gruel should be given at the feeding which is in- 
tended to become supper. Then arrowroot bis- 
cuits, at first soaked in hot boiled water, and the 
yolk of an egg may be added to the feeding in the 
morning, and so on. 

Presumably the child has already mastered the 
art of drinking out of a glass in taking its orange 
juice. The mid-day meal is a good one to put the 
baby on total abstinence from the breast by offering 
it instead whole cow’s milk, pasteurized or boiled, 
or evaporated milk, mixed with one part of boiled 
water, out of a glass. Very gradually, during the 
course of a full month preferably, the remaining 
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feedings of breast milk are replaced with ordinary 
milk, drunk out of a glass. The meals are increased 
with more vegetable and fruit dishes and arranged 
into three meal-times a day at proper intervals. At 
the same time all other feedings are gradually dis- 
pensed with, so that the baby gets its full 11 or 12 
hours’ undisturbed sleep during the night. When 
this is successfully accomplished, no food should be 
given between these three meals, except fruit juices, 
fruit, cod-liver oil. To give milk between meals in 
the daytime is only advisable if the baby’s condi- 
tion demands extra nourishment. It should not be 
done as a rule. 

As it will be seen, the actual weaning begins in 
fact when, instead of being sucked from an eye- 
dropper, the orange juice is first offered by glass or 
by spoon. This can ordinarily be attempted as early 
as in the third month of the normal baby. Then 
at five months other foods besides milk may be 
gradually added to the diet. Finally at the age of 
around ten months the baby should be fully accus- 
tomed to the normal meal-times and foods of the 
pre-school child. The weaning is accomplished. 

I wish to emphasize that the given instance is but 
an example to clarify my meaning. It is an in- 
stance of a general principle, which was found to 
give the best results in the nursing of the quintu- 
plets. Again it is well to repeat that it is not wise 
to apply without discrimination any rules in baby 
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care to the baby without studying with greatest 
attention its individual traits and requirements and 
without being guided by the advice of our trusted 
physician or by the authorized advice, given at the 
local baby clinics. For theirs is correct information 
and good counsel warranted by careful research and 
tests and with the experience of years of practice, 
applied judiciously to the baby. 

If the term “weaning” in the vocabulary of infant 
welfare were replaced literally and in effect by 
“sradual change of food,’’abrupt changes in feedings 
might be less improvidently undertaken and the 
need to take the baby off the breast or the bottle 
at the proper time less frequently looked forward 
to with apprehension. 


XII 


THE BABIES MOVE IN THEIR 
NURSERY WORLD 


Tue look of unmistakable pleasure and content- 
ment in the small nondescript faces of Yvonne and 
Annette when, being the two largest quintuplets, 
they were, for the first time, placed on the table in 
the grey-faced little nursery of their first home for a 
change of scenery and for increased freedom of tiny 
limbs, was proof enough of the undeniable benefit 
of the new habit. 

They were yet too small and too weak to kick, 
but the mere change in position seemed to fan into 
life the germs of future vigour and strength, which 
were still dormant in the muscle cells of their feeble 
bodies. 

From the day they were moved into their new 
home, at tne age of three and a half months, exer- 
cise hours became important items on the pro- 
gramme of the day. 

To plan and to arrange everything suitably and 
conveniently for five babies is quite different from 
handling the daily questions of only one child. So 
to solve the problem of providing safe exercise for 
Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, Emilie and little Marie a 
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specially-made table proved to be an excellent 
solution in every way. In size six by four feet and 
lower than an ordinary table, it looked like a large 
shallow box on legs. An upstanding ledge, about 
seven or eight inches in height, ran along the edge 
of all four sides of the table. The bottom of it was 
well padded with cotton wadding, covered first with 
a thin sheet of oilsilk and then with bunny blankets 
secured underneath the pad with safety-pins. 

Thus the famous “‘rats’ nest’? came into being. 
It came by its name from one of the nurses. One 
day, standing in the observation window looking in 
at the cavorting babies in their soft downy play- 
box, she exclaimed amusedly: 

“Took at them, the whole thing just looks like 
the softest mess of a rats’ nest.” And so it became 
for ever after the “‘rats’ nest.” 

A few days after the arrival in the new home, 
when the babies had recovered sufficiently from 
their serious ailment of intestinal toxaemia, they 
were put out to play on their home-made exercise 
table for the first time. Rays of soft sunshine of 
early autumn, falling in through the three large 
windows close by which the table was placed, 
played on the pallid flaccid cheeks of the small 
babies, only a short time ago out of their incu- 
bators. 

To enjoy fully the new-found freedom of their 
enlarged playground, it was at this time that the 
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five made their appearance in special day apparel 
instead of in the night dresses and sleeping-bags of 
their premature days. Now there were the soft 
woollen jackets over loose light day dresses, under 
which could be glimpsed only a four-folded diaper 
and a soft shirt, the short white woollen socks on 
tiny feet, tied to the ankle with a knitted riband 
ending in dancing pink balls. There was lots of 
room for kicking in this new day attire and for 
waving of small hands in the air. There were no 
tight strings anywhere to hinder movement, no 
tensile elastics in any place to exercise undue pres- 
sure on undeveloped muscles. 

But these first days the kicking was far from 
vigorous. For the most part all the little girls lay 
blinking with large wondrous eyes at the strange- 
ness of everything around them. And, when they 
had looked for a while, they fell asleep as softly as a 
leaf drops from a tree. Only Yvonne and Annette 
were equal to more animated activity than the 
others. A pair of besocked legs would heave them- 
selves in the air and then flop back again as if 
unable tc keep their own slight weight aloft. A 
small fist might perhaps lift itself tentatively and 
fumble around with a jerkiness of motion which 
bespeaks lack of discipline and co-ordination. And 
that was all at this time. 

But a few weeks later I invite you again to look 
in at the babies as they enjoy their hour of exercise 
inthe) rats nest. 
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What a change! What a picture of movement! 
What a view of life and enchanting happy baby- 
hood! | 

Separated from each other by a small hill of soft 
cushion the four biggest sisters are each in their 
own corner of the play-box and little Marie, the 
smallest of all, in the very middle. All legs, tinged 
in a pastel pink and tan and with rounded muscles 
parted by deep folds, are in constant motion, raised 
high up in the air, then with a resounding flop 
brought down again on the soft padded bottom of 
their play-box. Plump arms, with dimpled elbows 
and bracelet folds at the wrists, one moment wave 
excitedly in the air to stop abruptly in a most 
graceful pose above a pair of bright scrutinizing 
eyes for intense and rapt inspection. ‘The delicate 
texture of their cheeks has taken on the colour of 
pinkish tea-roses in enhancing contrast to the dark 
velvet softness of their eyes. And, most curious of 
all, their eyelids boast of a most becoming shadow, | 
created by a deep tone of sun tan. 

As an accompaniment, funny sounds emanate 
from the disorderly softness and active jumble of 
the “‘rats’ nest’’, sounds that are a little more than 
cooing, a little more decided in their indication of 
pleasurable or displeased quality. They are varied 
—a peremptory squeak, a soft sound of surprise, a 
questioning trill ending on a high note, a staccato 
incomprehensible conversation of a baby with itself. 

It is quite impossible to believe that these babies, 
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now almost filling the play-box with kicking energy, 
are the same pale-faced listless infants who, only a 
few weeks back, were carefully placed there in a 
“row for their first lesson in daily exercise and self- 
entertainment. Itis incredible that the thin flabby 
legs and arms of a little while ago have changed so 
marvellously into the firm sturdiness of today. 
Free motion has indeed shown itself to be a far 
better cure to listlessness than imedicine sl taices 
magic tonic. 

Time passes on. Christmas, with bright lights 
and absorbingly interesting tinsel hanging down 
from red and green streamers and glittering in a 
fascinating way, has come and gone. With it came 
many presents to the babies from kind well- 
wishers. The best of them all were five high- 
barred pink cots and two real play-pens. They 
were very welcome gifts, for, in a short time, the 
little girls had grown so much and become so pro- 
ficient in their varied repertoire of gymnastic move- 
ments and acrobatic tricks, that the bassinets and 
the play-box had become deplorably inadequate. 

So on the second day of the New Year, there was 
a great “to-do” and upheaval in the nursery. All 
the white bassinets were put away up in the attic 
and in their stead the large pink cots installed. 
The ‘rats’ nest”, which for many months had so 
admirably filled the need of safe playground for the 
five tiny girls, was ignominiously degraded to 
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laundry table in the basement. In its place came 
the two new play-pens with a high varnished fence 
allaroundthem. For the sake of convenience, they 
were rigged up on easy-rolling castors and the 
bottom of them well padded. ‘The nursery, which 
with the small high-legged cribs had seemed large 
and spacious before, became now a little crowded 
with the larger cots and the rolling play-pens. It 
was a big change also in the lives of the babies, 
almost as significant as moving to the new house. 
Another milestone upon the road of progress had 
been left behind—no more in sight only seen in 
memory. 

It was interesting to watch how the encourage- 
ment given by the increased space conduced to 
the speedy development of further movement and 
healthy exercise in the babies. Now they were 
never still any more, except when they sprawled in 
the relaxation of peaceful slumber. During their 
waking hours, behind the bars of their play-pens 
and cots, the incessant waving of arms and legs 
produced a continued picture of graceful motion. 

They soon learned to turn over expertly from side 
to side, from back tostomach. The supple strength 
of their dimpled arms increased rapidly by their 
cherished sport to raise themselves up and down, 
up and down as they were lying on their stomachs, 
like a training athlete. With a flourish of jumping 
balls two legs flew up in the air. A chubby hand 
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caught one of them and, with astounding ease, 
forced it down towards a waiting greedy red mouth 
—an acrobatic trick achieved by few except agile 
healthy babies. 

Yvonne became an adept in arching her back 
like a sprung bow and then, in sudden relaxation, 
flopping down again on the buoyant mattress. 
Emilie soon followed suit. But she went one step 
farther. She raised herself right on her head, sup- 
porting the other end of her arched supple body 
by the tips of her toes, while she victoriously looked 
around the room from her upside-down position. 
But Emilie, as it has already been pointed out, was 
an incorrigible imp. And she did not confine her 
indulgence in this gymnastic to barely include it in 
her daily dozen. At times, when she felt irritated 
and impatient, then she found the trick a fine way 
of working herself into a real rage. Of course, when 
this happened, ascertaining that the cause of the 
trouble was out of proportion with the exhibited 
rage, she was just left alone, because, having 
reached a climax, the exertion was quite exhausting 
enough to work all the rage successfully out of her 
system without other interference. 


* * * * 


In the Dionne nursery toys always belonged to 
the exercise hour and the exercise hour belonged to 
the toys. They were to each other like pals, ad- 
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mirably fitted to enhance the best qualities in each 
other. When the exercise hour was over, the toys 
came to rest in a heap in one corner of the aban- 
doned play-pens. And, when once more the hour 
of play came around, having first been thoroughly 
scalded in hot water, they were again given into 
the eager hands of the five. At other times, when 
the babies were eating or sleeping or dressing, the 
fovs were never disturbed from their rest. ‘Their 
essential educational value was never debased by 
offering them as bribes. ‘Their purport as a source 
of delight was never risked by letting too constant 
association dull their important capacity to teach 
independent entertainment. Exercise hour was 
playtime and the toys belonged to it alone. 

Toys are an excellent means to tempt small 
babies to daring ventures farther afield in the world 
of free movement. They are wonderful things by 
which to promote and encourage the growth of the 
first sign of independence in the baby—self-occu- 
pation. 

The Dionne babies came to think so too. They 
loved their toys with the rattling gleeful passion of 
early babyhood. Each baby, with a favourite toy 
in her pink fist, became absorbed, engrossed, rapt 
in its wonderful shape, qualities and possibilities 
and peremptory demands of other kinds of amuse- 
ment were entirely forgone, indeed never even 
heard or thought of. 
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There were five tinkling silver bells, attached to 
rings of iridescent mother-of-pearl, one for each 
baby. It was astonishing what an amount of con- 
tinued entertainment could be derived out of these. 
'To shake them and listen to the tinkling of the bell, 
to contemplate their shine and the soft shifting 
rainbows of the mother-of-pearl, was ever an ex- 
haustless pleasure. ‘hen there was a celluloid cat 
of amazing colour scheme and extraordinary fea- 
tures for a cat, given especially to Cecile by another 
unknown Cecile. It had green eyes in a flat white 
face with whiskers, a red jacket fastened down the 
front with yellow buttons. It had grey rubber legs, 
which soon, by energetic usage, became detached 
from the rest of the body, and, last but not least, 
it had an entertaining rattle enclosed in its “head, 
This particular toy was a master-entertainer to all 
the five babies. There was many a bitter battle 
fought over the possession of this coveted toy and 
I am afraid poor Cecile’s right of ownership, at 
times, was sadly, even brutally, ignored. ‘There 
were also two glaringly red trumpets, which, until 
they were completely put out of commission, pos- 
sessed the capacity to emit a strident hoot. These 
were Yvonne’s particular favourites, because she 
found out that, when she sucked at one end hard 
enough, she too could make them hoot quaveringly 
but none the less audibly in her own perfectly good 
way. 
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These were but a few of the spectacular toys pos- 
sessed by the five small girls. ‘Their nursery cup- 
boards boasted of an unusual embarras de richesse 
in this category of property. But this affluence 
was by no means permitted to surrender the babies 
to the boredom of satiety. ‘That would have been 
to rob the toys irreparably of their value as pro- 
moters of entertainment and of physical as well as 
mental development. Instead the comparatively 
small number of toys, allowed in the play-pens at 
one time, greatly increased their point of interest to 
the babies and, when vigorous banging and other 
babyish maltreatment rendered them smashed to 
pieces, they were replaced by others, the fascina- 
tion of which lasted almost as long as their lives. 


** * * 6 


Towards the end of their first year, when ten- 
dencies to begin creeping and sitting up by them- 
selves became evident, the babies were often, in 
their afternoon exercise hour, placed on a big pink 
blanket in the middle of the nursery to encourage 
them in their next step in progress. In this vast 
space of—to them—almost unlimited freedom, 
Annette was the first one to show the others how 
one moves forward on knees and hands. Only a 
short time before she had found out her adaptation 
to stand on all fours rocking forwards and back- 
wards. But the absence of barred boundaries drew 
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her ahead and the trick of creeping was suddenly 
her newest discovery. On Yvonne, as yet, her 
sister’s invention made no impression. She was at 
the time not interested in creeping. She was far 
too busy to find out how one wriggled one’s plump 
legs underneath a fat little body and then raised 
oneself up to sit on them. It was very baffling. 
On the large pink blanket she rolled hither and 
thither and then, all at once, she got one leg under 
her, jerked herself up, found her balance and— 
there she was, sitting. 

And so the growth and development of the babies 
went on day by day. But, when at the end of their 
first year Yvonne and Annette could stand proudly, 
though unsteadily, on their straight legs holding on 
to the bars of the play-pen, it was of no consequence 
to Marie, the little one, that she was still, unskil- 
fully, pumping her small body up and down as she 
lay in her crib or in the play-pen. She was quite 
unconcerned about it, for she knew that she, too, 
was coming along well—all in her own good time. 

The exercise hour in the Dionne nursery was not 
often at this time punctuated with wet tears and 
displeased crying. The wholesomeness of its prin- 
ciple not only made the babies a mass of marvellous 
springy firmness, which it was a dream of satisfac- 
tion to hold in one’s arms, but independent little 
souls, who were capable and fond of their own 
entertainment. They were happy to be left alone, 
happy to find occupation on their own. With such 
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unbounded quantities of energy and interest at last 
animating their small persons, they were in no need 
of other stimulation. ‘To the Dionne quintuplets 
their play hours became in truth their elixir of life. 


* * * * 


To what a degree healthy exercise and diverting 
play promote the general well-being of the baby 
is scarcely believed. Physically, it normally and 
evenly develops the muscles of the whole body, it 
creates a healthy appetite and it encourages proper 
elimination of body wastes. Mentally, it opens 
fields for new explorations, it tempts to eager search 
of further discoveries, which increase knowledge. 

As little as I am inclined to admit the advis- 
ability of forced feeding, except in certain cases, as 
little do I find it necessary or even beneficial to 
enforce exercise in the normal baby. A well-bal- 
anced interchange of sleep, rest, meals and exercise 
will provide all necessary energy and impetus for 
activity in an infant during its first year. But to 
arrange for the opportunity of free movement is 
quite another thing and should never be neglected. 

Just as it is not right to make the small baby sit 
up before its back has acquired enough strength for 
the feat, thus over-taxing the muscles of its yet too 
unsteady body, so it is, to my mind, unwise to 
drive the child into precocious development, either 
physically or mentally. Yet the importance of 
encouraging the advance of the baby’s healthy 
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development has again and again been empha- 
sized by child experts and psychiatrists. 

How then can this be achieved without exag- 
geration in either direction? 

By observing the child with keen attention and, 
as the baby reaches one stage of progress, opening 
the door, as it were, on the next. The invitation 
of the open door leaves it to the baby’s own dis- 
cretion to take advantage of it as inclination and 
capacity indicates. At the same time it inevitably 
arouses a wholesome curiosity in the child’s mind 
for what lies beyond, which irresistibly tempts to 
new investigations—to movement ahead. 

The opening of new fields to the baby, all within 
certain limitations yet each beyond the boundary 
of the last one, and freedom of movement are 
essential in the advancement of the growth and 
mental development of the baby. It is achieved 
through exercise and play and in the schedule of 
proficient care, as part of the young child’s daily 
life, they are as important as sleep and food. 

For the provision of sufficient exercise and of 
well-directed play, for the skilful discriminating use 
of sanitary washable toys as excellent means of 
training in independence and self-occupation, Baby 
will reward our pains and our efforts tenfold by a 
sunshiny disposition, born of physical health and 
mental happiness. 


XIII 
TAP BABIES TORM HABITS 


Ir was just bedtime. All the babies had sipped 
their last drink of water and were tucked down in 
their new cots, each dark head looking like a ridic- 
ulously solitary peanut on a large pink and white 
expanse of sheet and counterpane. We were going 
around to everyone for a last goodnight kiss on the 
top of tousled curls or to indulge for the last time 
that day in the delicious caress of a rose-leaf baby 
hand’s gingerly touch on our cheek. 

Annette looked adorable as she lay on her 
tummy, her head raised and with eager mischiev- 
ous eyes attentively following all our movements in 
preparation for lights out. She did not look very 
sleepy. A thought suddenly flashed through my 
mind. How glad she would be if she could have a 
toy to play with! I stooped down over the play- 
pen, selected Annette’s favourite rattle and was 
just on the point of going over with it to her bed. 
She watched me with interest. 

Then all at once the enormity of what I had 
been about to do struck me. In my thoughtless 
desire to please Annette, I had nearly committed 
the sin of starting her on the path of an undesirable 
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habit—to go to bed with toys. I was less shocked 
by my own lack of common sense and foresight 
than by the ease with which one is apt to fall into 
the pitfalls of similar mistakes, deftly disguised into 
an act of loving tenderness, if one relaxes into 
thoughtless indulgence of a momentary desire. 

Fortunately Annette was not big enough to 
understand what a surprising amusement she was 
being denied. She was as yet too small to realize 
fully my change of mind and therefore to feel the 
urge of loud-voiced protest. 

I went back to her again, a little shamefacedly. 

“Fait dodo, Annette,” I whispered to her, 
“baisse ta téte.” And Annette very dutifully put 
down her dark head, as she felt the light touch of 
my hand upon it. I bent down and kissed her 
curls. Sweet baby, I thought, I almost betrayed 
you—lI am so glad I discovered it in time. 


* *f * * 


How easy it is for the baby to adopt a habit, 
good or bad! How readily they fall in with the 
various parts of a routine, which is repeated every 
day! How unthought of it is to cry for want of a 
thing they have never experienced, for example a 
pacifier! How difficult and painful it is for the 
small child to break off an old habit, which, ill- 
contrived from the beginning, has become even 
harmful! 
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The habit of regularity was well-nigh inherent in 
the Dionne babies. From the very beginning of 
their precarious existences they had been subject 
to punctuality. They always had their baths, their 
change of diapers at established periods. Their 
meals and feeding times, never under any pretext 
or by any excuse, were given earlier or later than 
the appointed time. If asleep the babies were 
awakened for them. Yet no crying or peremptory 
demands caused them to be served before the hour. 
Nothing was indulged in just for this once. Bed- 
times were bedtimes, sleeping times time for sleep, 
the exercise hour was the time for playing with 
toys and meal-times the hour for eating. 

This strict adherence to regularity of routine was 
not the fruit of an exaggerated idea of systematism 
akin to pedantry. Nor was it in any manner a 
restriction of the babies’ freedom. On the con- 
trary. It was simply a thoughtful help given to 
the babies to avoid boredom, irritability, overtired- 
ness. It was a logical and effectual way of keeping 
the business of sleeping, eating and recreation in 
proper co-relation to each other, so that the babies 
would eat when they were hungry, sleep when they 
were tired and play when they were rested. 

In this way there was no possibility for collisions 
to occur between the various categories of sensa- 
tions, causing irritation, fatigue and over-excite- 
ment. For example, when the baby has overslept 
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its feeding time, it is liable to feel hungry to the 
point of irritation and, when at last it is offered 
food, it naturally feels like crying instead of eating. 
Or the wave of hunger reflex has gone past its 
height and the baby, having lost the keener urge 
for food, feels rather more inclined to play. The 
result of this irregularity is bound to be tears in the 
end. It is not right, nor is it a good expression of 
tenderness and love to expose the baby to dis- 
comforts and malaise, when so simple a thing as 
strict regularity can save it from this danger. 

Our five little girls felt seldom inclined to protest 
against anything that happened to them. Food 
came to them so regularly and just at the right 
time, that they scarcely ever felt hungry but just 
before the feeding time. Water was given to them 
at such suitable intervals that thirst was not one 
of the things which might have upset their benign 
good-nature. ‘The habit of always sucking on some- 
thing they never acquired and hence did not have 
to be eternally satisfied by such an atrocity as a 
pacifier. 

There is no word strong enough to express the 
horror of the dirty thing; nor to tell the uselessness 
of this unclean habit. There is only one thing, 
which it expresses to perfection, as often as it is 
seen dangling on a string around the neck of a poor 
baby or stuck, in all its germ-filled stickiness, be- 
tween the sweet lips of a baby mouth. It cries 
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aloud of the inefficiency and unskilfulness in the 
care of her young of that mother, to whom the 
poor baby with the pacifier belongs. Her common 
sense, her motherly wisdom and her clever hands 
should be the pacifier of her small baby and not a 
make-believe nipple on a celluloid ring, though it 
may be adorned with a pink bow. The gift of a 
pacifier can never, never be a token of sweet and 
tender mother love towards the baby—only of a 
mother’s most deplorable shortsightedness. If she 
wishes to expose her baby to a variety of germs, 
which might cause such things as colds, running 
noses, sore ears and tonsils, eczema and intestinal 
infections, if she wishes to mar her child’s features 
and spoil its natural good disposition, then may 
she spend her money on a well-made pacifier. 

Of course the time came when the discovery was 
made by the five, how nice and comforting it 
seemed to be to suck one’s thumb and fingers. To 
all babies, in the period between their fourth and 
tenth month, this habit seems to come like a wave 
that reaches its culmination and then, by force of 
Nature, recedes. 

Yvonne and Annette started to indulge in the 
trick first, but they soon became so occupied with 
all manner of new discoveries, exercises and tricks, 
that they simply had to drop it for lack of time. 
Neither was little Marie one of those who suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of the habit. She was 
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too engrossed in the contemplation of tricky pink 
fingers to want to suck them. She was too occupied 
to look into space, at the ceiling, at nothing, medi- 
tative, talking to herself, all of a sudden getting 
excited at her own thought and expressing her 
feelings by a spell of energetic kicking of legs and 
waving of arms. 

As to Cecile and Emilie, they proved to be the 
black lambs of the family in this respect. They 
spent the night sucking thumbs. They were ex- 
perts in employing every available free moment for 
the noble sport of thumb-sucking. 

There was no lack of kind and well-meant advice 
given to us by an interested world. I remember 
especially a kind of harness, made of aluminium, to 
be tied with tape to the poor little sucked finger. 
I can imagine the reaction of the imp Emilie, if she 
had been subjected to wear the contraption. She 
would have thrown herself about, arching her back, 
flopping down with a bump until she managed to 
rid her small finger of it. Then she undoubtedly 
would have picked it up with deliberation and, 
while she observed it with deepest interest, she 
would have sucked alternatively at it and at her 
own thumb. 

In the case of our quintet another way had to be 
adopted in dealing with such things as a bad habit. 
There were always, it must be remembered, in close 
proximity, four pairs of inquisitive eyes watching 
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what was being done to sister. To draw undue 
attention to the delinquency of one of the five in 
the presence of the others was as much avoided as 
any exhibition of favouritism. So, instead, an of- 
fending thumb would, quite casually and unobtru- 
sively, be put out of harm’s way a hundred times a 
day and the baby’s attention turned on some more 
suitable pastime. It was only a few times at night 
in the privacy of their own beds, that the sleeves of 
Emilie’s and Cecile’s nighties were pinned together 
to hinder the thumbs to escape into the path of 
temptation. This seemed to have the desired ef- 
fect, although it did not completely break the habit. 
However, it was as far as we ever went in the way 
of repression and, before the two small culprits had 
reached their first birthday, their desire to maltreat 
their thumbs was pretty well on the wane. 

When the great change took place in the nursery 
on the second day of the New Year, commode 
chairs were among the novelties installed and the 
babies were for the first time introduced to the good 
habit of keeping dry and clean. At regular times 
the babies were placed on the chambers, before and 
after feedings and, especially, before going to sleep 
and directly upon awakening. 

At first the result was very encouraging. ‘The 
amount of soiled diapers decreased noticeably, to 
the great delight of the housekeeper, who, having 
had to struggle with at least a hundred diapers a 
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day in the washing, now could rejoice at having 
only around fifty to handle. 

However, with quintuplets it is rather a difficult 
task to get each one of the five on and off the 
chambers at just the right moment. A great deal 
of the training value in the experiment is gone, if 
the little one is left on too long. Then the baby 
either falls asleep or gets bored and tries to occupy 
itself with all kinds of so-called tics, such as 
rubbing the head against the back of the chair. 
The main object of the lesson is to teach the baby 
what it is expected to do when it is being placed on 
the commode chair. But, if the child’s mind is 
allowed to become distracted by boredom or other 
things, it is evident that the lesson in training has 
lost most of its effective point. On the other hand, 
if the baby is left too short a while on the chamber, 
naturally it may not have time to realize what it is 
there for and the training is again ineffective and 
the good result a great deal delayed. 

After the first flush of encouraging success, the 
continued improvement in the babies’ new clean- 
liness failed to persevere. It is more than likely 
that our mistake of leaving the babies on the com- 
mode chairs too long was the cause of this. Any- 
how, to our great disappointment, at the time of 
their first birthday, we had not yet succeeded in 
training them to be clean. 

But if the babies were not so easy to train in one 
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way, they responded most successfully in others. 
They adopted with greatest ease and surprising 
willingness our teachings in good table manners. 
At the age of ten months, which is at quite a young 
age for so prematurely born infants, they sat in high 
chairs and ate with spoons and drank out of glasses 
as well and as cleanly as any year-old baby could 
be expected to do. 

Nevertheless, it happened that young Cecile took 
it into her head that the spinach was not tasty 
enough. Soshe pursed her small mouth and, with a 
great pooh, she blew the green stuff all over herself, 
the table, the nurse and the floor. A few further 
attempts were made of offering her the tempting 
dinner, while the napkin, in protection, was lightly 
held in front of her mischievous mouth. But today 
Cecile was in no mood to relinquish her playing 
with the food. She continued to purse her lips and 
blow. Then without further ado the spinach was 
quietly and casually taken away and she was left to 
discover that her injudicious antics had forfeited 
her right to any more dinner. But the increased 
feeling of emptiness for the next meal convincingly 
proved to her the futility of play at meal-times and 
repetition was barred, at least for the next feeding, 
by the augmented eagerness to eat. 

There was no necessity to repeat this manoeuvre 
of training many times before each baby sensed the 
meaning of it. If appetites were not lacking they 
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soon pulled themselves together and abandoned 
their capricious tactics of play out of time in favour 
of proper table manners. On the other hand, if the 
baby did not really feel hungry and its refusal 
of food was actually a natural readjustment of a 
small body, it is well to co-operate with this in- 
stinctive reaction and leave the child alone until 
its desire for food is recovered. 

All the same, whatever the cause of not eating 
might be, it did not in any way give an excuse for 
eating between meals or before the next one. The 
point of training in the first case and the healthy 
reaction in the other would have been totally 
missed, had we permitted ourselves to feed the 
babies out of time. 

To prevent the babies refusing certain foods on 
account of distaste, great care was always taken in 
the tasty preparation of the dishes, in providing 
ample variation in every day’s menu and in avoid- 
ing over-feeding. The result of this attention and 
of the method of consequent training in proper 
table manners, by letting capricious behaviour 
cause an abrupt suspense of the meal in question, 
was that the little girls learned without effort to 
eat willingly of everything offered to them. No 
small pug noses were obstinately turned up to spin- 
ach, eggs or any other dish that was put before 
them. They were quite casually but consistently 
expected to eat of everything, even though of some 
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things they managed but a small helping. They 
may have shown preference for custards and pea 
soup, but they never, during their first year, showed 
actual distaste or repugnance for anything. 

What more can be desired as a foundation of good 
table manners? 


* * 6 % 


It may easily be seen, that the same principle of 
prevention in preference to cure of an already es- 
tablished evil was followed as consistently and with 
as excellent results in this department of the Dionne 
babies’ care and nursing. Our aim was to make 
good habits a natural and matter of fact order of 
things, so that bad habits had the smallest possible 
chance to butt in. Good habits are, fortunately, 
just as easily taught from the beginning as bad 
habits. We endeavoured to use all our best judg- 
ment to play up to this advantageous fact to the 
fullest. To break off a bad habit is far more diff- 
cult than to prevent it from getting hold of the 
child. Besides, every time that it has to be done, 
there is a small scar left on the sensitive mind of 
the baby. A “‘don’t” which might have been 
avoided has been introduced, apt, perchance, to 
create an inhibition. 

Good sleeping habits, proper feeding and eating 
habits are of immeasurable value to the baby, not 
only physically but also mentally, not only today 
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but tomorrow. They create more than anything 
else a sane mind in a sound body. They prevent 
upsets and increase the child’s resistance against 
illness. They counteract irritation of sensitive 
nerves and give no opportunity for protesting 
crying. 

In the case of normal infants, and by this I mean 
children who are not actually physically or ment- 
ally ill, it is really a matter of observant common 
sense versus laxity of purpose and indolent indul- 
gence. Should I, to appease Baby this once, give 
it a toy to go to sleep with—never mind the future! 
Should I let it go to sleep in my arms in the rocking- 
chair tonight, because I feel a sentimental urge to 
hold it close to me—tomorrow it shall go to sleep 
in its own bed? Can I be justified to let the little 
one off today from eating spinach by replacing this 
dish with some other thing the baby might be 
thought to like better, without thinking of to- 
morrow’s tears and sorrows caused only by today’s 
lenience? The baby did not know of the possibility 
to escape spinach, but I, myself, showed it could be 
done. 

If I alone were to bear the consequences of my 
own actions, I might be excused for my indulgence. 
But, unfortunately, my innocent child is bound to 
share in the inevitable effects of my thoughtless 
laxity. And, by the very innocence and guiltless- 
ness of the little one, the sufferings, caused by my 
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inconsistency, will be more severe to the baby than 
to myself. 

The first day of life is not too early to begin to 
lay the cornerstone of good habits and happiness 
in the child’s life. The more gradual and the more 
natural the beginning of good habits, the less 
trouble they are in teaching and the more securely 
they cleave to and melt into the inherent inclina- 
tions of the baby. The little one certainly never 
asked for the privilege of being born, but it has a 
right to insist on being given the advantage of a 
good foundation for happiness. And what could 
be better than a cornerstone of good habits, laid in 
infancy? 

But, if it is important to open the road for 
healthy development of good habits in the baby at 
an early age, so the manner of dealing correctly 
with the appearance of bad habits is of significance. 
Unfortunately, despite all precautions, they are 
likely to occur sooner or later, some as an inherited 
tendency, others caused by circumstances outside 
our power of jurisdiction or prevision. 

It is wise to make a thorough investigation of the 
origin of the bad habit and, upon discovery of the 
cause, if possible remove it before measures of re- 
pression are imposed upon the baby. It is also of 
importance to observe the baby with such wide- 
awake attention that the unhappy tendency is per- 
ceived before it has had time to become a bad 
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habit. It is equally unwise to awaken the sleeping 
bear in the child’s mind by drawing undue atten- 
tion to a habit which is yet indulged in almost un- 
knowingly. In some instances the desired results 
of discouraging bad habits are reached by casually 
diverting the baby’s mind into other channels. At 
other times it is best to let the little one suffer the 
consequences, as for example, of playing at meal- 
times or refusing food. 

But always in dealing with the bad habits of the 
child, it is essential to use all our best judgment— 
common sense and motherly intuition of the most 
discriminating kind mixed together. In the more 
baffling and difficult problems of the baby’s be- 
haviour and misdemeanour, it is again well to put 
the matter before the physician of the baby clinic 
or before our own doctor, passing by the opinions 
and advice of kindly neighbours and of solicitous 
aunts. 

On the whole, it is well to bear in mind, that 
when Baby has been bad, the cause of the naughti- 
ness can almost invariably be traced back to our 
own negligence or improvidence. It is equally use- 
ful to remember, that the growth of a habit, good 
or bad, is like a snowball rolling down a slope of 
soft snow—it grows as it rolls on. 


ALY 
THE BABIES ARE SICK 


CECILE was crying for everything. She did not 
want to be in the play-pen with the others. She 
did not want to be on her bed in the corner. She 
was not contented with anything. Disconsolately 
she lay and whimpered as she plucked at the 
flowers of her yellow and green quilt without 
enthusiasm. 

“There is something the matter with Cecile,[ am 
sure,” said one of her nurses, “she never cries; she 
can’t be well. I wonder what it is she is catching?” 

And, in truth, if there was a baby who never 
cried, that one was Cecile. She did not even show 
displeasure when her “I-want-all’” sister Yvonne 
took her beloved celluloid cat from her. When this 
happened, she at once picked up a pink rattle and 
continued to entertain herself with it, just as con- 
tentedly. 

But what in the world was now the matter with 
Cecile? 

She was picked up from her bed and placed on 
the nursing table for an examination. She had not 
eaten very well at the last meal. But her lack of 
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appetite was not in itself alone cause for alarm. 
However, now when she showed this unusual irrita- 
tion too, it took on the aspect of a symptom worth 
noticing. 

Poor little Cecile, where is the pain—or are you 
just feeling out of sorts? 

We continued to examine her. Her skin was not 
hot to the touch, nor was she sweaty and her tem- 
perature was just one or two bars higher than usual 
—it was 98.6 degrees. But that was enough to 
make us watch her with greatest vigilance. Her 
last stool had the slightest of odour to it. 

All these seemingly unimportant signs could 
hardly be named symptoms yet. They might 
mean only a passing slight indisposition—or the on- 
set of an illness. 

To minimize all risks the signs were taken at 
their worst meaning and Cecile was separated from 
the others. Her bed was put in the sunniest and 
brightest corner of the nursery and all her things, 
water glass, commode chair and toys were collected 
and placed with her in her own screened-in little 
cubicle. 

After that was done, a call was put through the 
private telephone line to the doctor. 

“Hello, doctor, Cecile is feeling restless. I be- 
lieve something is the matter with her.’ And then 
followed a recounting of all the signs, which might 
be taken as symptoms. 
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Pini igaid the doctor, “hhm:...., Not any 
other symptoms, you say? Well, anyway, we'll 
take the usual precautions; you know, separation 
from the others, lots of water to drink, eat no more 
than she wishes, watch temperature and give enema 
if it goes over 102.” 

eA wriehty doctor.” 

“Report to me in the morning.” ‘The bell tingled 
good-bye. 

At supper that night Cecile took only one or two 
teaspoonfuls of her porridge and a couple of swal- 
lows of milk. During the night she slept fitfully 
and every time she woke up, she was offered water 
to drink. Although she did not take much at a 
time, she drank so often that almost eight ounces 
were gone by the morning. 

Cecile was still asleep when the others had their 
bath the next morning. Then she had hers with 
special care. Her temperature had gone up to 101 
degrees and her nose was slightly discharging. Ah, 
that’s it—a cold. Where on earth can she have 
got that? 

Her bowels had not moved during the night, so 
she was given an enema of tepid boiled water. It 
was given through a boiled enamel funnel to which 
a thin rubber tube was attached. The baby was 
placed on her left side on the table with her knees 
drawn up. The rubber tube was inserted only after 
the air was well pushed out of it by letting the 
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water reach its very tip. The tube was kept free 
of air by pinching it together with the fingers. 
Then it was carefully smeared with vaseline and 
gently pushed in. The water was allowed to enter 
very slowly so that it would not cause any cramps. 
The enema was continued until the return showed 
almost clear. Cecile did not mind, she only whim- 
pered a little as she was placed on the table. Then 
she stopped crying and, being not frightened, she 
instinctively co-operated to the best of her ability. 
When it was all over, she felt much better and 
quite relieved. 

After this her hot little body was refreshed with a 
thorough soaping and washed off by a dip in the 
tub on the table. She was not just submerged in 
the water and then taken out again. She was given 
enough time to react to the beneficial influence of 
the water, before she was again placed on the table 
and gently rubbed dry with the towel until her skin 
glowed pink. 

When she was all through and dressed in a fresh 
flannelette nightie and in a pink woollen jacket, one 
could see how good she felt. She smiled a little and 
reached her small hands for her beads to play with. 
She was put back into bed again. It was freshly 
made with a comfortable big pillow at the back, so 
that she could half sit up for a little while. There 
was another smaller pillow underneath the folds of 
her knees, so that she would not slide down in the 
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bed. To prevent her from getting tired her position 
was often changed. She made no protest whatever 
at going back to bed, she was so comfortable and, 
besides, she never thought of protesting. ‘Things 
usually happened right, she thought, and now she 
felt better and a little drowsy. 

As her temperature went up, her diet became 
liquid. This morning she just had her coddled egg 
and some milk. Then she toyed a little with the 
string of wooden beads, which, as she was sick, she 
was permitted to play with in bed. When the 
doctor came she was sleeping peacefully. 

This happened when the babies were a little over 
ten months old. One by one they took a cold, with 
fever and discharge from the nose. No one became 
very ill, no one was kept in bed longer than the 
temperature lasted, which, in the case of the sickest 
ones, Emilie and Marie, was only five or six days. 

But a cold with a baby is a very serious thing, 
because it can so easily develop into grave con- 
ditions, such as pneumonia or ear trouble. And in 
spite of all care and precautions little Marie’s cold 
sought its way to her ear drums, which had to be 
punctured. After that all was well and our anxiety 
abated. But it took some little time before the five 
sisters recovered their appetites and their usual 
hardiness. 

The origin of the cold was traced back to a 
visitor, who was permitted to enter the nursery 
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without a mask and unknowingly, even to himself, 
must have brought the germs to the babies. 


* *K f ** 


The picture I have just drawn of the beginning 
of little Cecile’s sickness is so common that the 
experience must be well-known to every mother. 
As it so clearly shows, far more stress was laid on 
the proper nursing of the infants than on medica- 
tion. This is a very characteristic trait in the 
medical skilfulness of the doctor and in all prob- 
ability the very cause of his eminent success with 
the Dionne quintuplets. 

It must be noticeable to those who are interested, 
that no medicines were ordered by Dr. Dafoe upon 
the first report he received of Cecile’s indisposition, 
not even the favourite remedy castor oil. And 
even later, with the exception of disinfecting drops 
carefully poured into tiny nostrils, the doctor con- 
tinued to fight shy of drugs. The babies were 
treated, not with castor oil or other laxatives nor 
with antipyretics and cough medicines, but with 
fresh air, sunshine, water, enemas and careful diets. 

The sick baby was placed in the sunniest corner 
of the room. ‘The windows were kept open all the 
time and the little one shielded and sheltered from 
draughts by screens. The ailing baby was kept in 
bed so long as the temperature remained fluctuat- 
ing and the infant was made comfortable by fre- 
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quent changes of position and of bed linen. The 
small patients were bathed and sponged off with 
tepid water several times during the twenty-four 
hours, especially when their temperatures were high 
and after sweatings, care being taken that the room 
at this time was comfortably warm and draughtless. 
The diet was watched with attention; when tem- 
peratures were high, liquids were given often in 
small quantities, water, milk and orange juice; as It 
abated the baby’s foods became more solid and 
given again at the regular meal-times with only 
fluids given between meals. ‘The baby’s stools 
were observed with care as to consistency, smell 
and frequency. Enemas were given sometimes sev- 
eral times a day to rid the intestines from poisonous 
matter and thus bring down the too high tempera- 
tures. Each sick baby was strictly separated from 
the other children and all its belongings kept care- 
fully apart. 

As soon as temperatures were again normal the 
small convalescents resumed their outdoor naps. 
The first days, perhaps, the periods outside were a 
little shorter than usual, but soon again they were 
gradually brought up to normal. 

But this head cold, caught during their tenth 
month, was unfortunately not the most serious set- 
back the Dionne babies suffered during the first 
year of their delicate existence. 


* * * * 
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It was at the time when the five sisters were just 
beginning to pick up strength towards the end of 
their premature period. They were three months 
old. A short while ago they had forever abandoned 
the crammed quarters of snug incubators. Their 
flaccid skins were beginning to fill out with muscle 
and fat, their previously spider-like small bodies 
swelling into rounded, deliciously babyish con- 
tours. ‘They were beginning to notice things 
around them, they were already cooing their own 
inimitable words and expressions. As by a miracle 
they were developing into real normal babies. 

Then one day it happened. 

“This child is hot,” said one of the nurses as she 
fixed up little Yvonne for the night. “Can it be 
possible that she’s got a fever?” 

The temperature was forthwith taken. And the 
fine quicksilver stem, pushing high above the red 
arrow on the graded scale, gave us the news. The 
terrible fact that little baby Yvonne was sick with a 
fever stared us in the face, so much more terrible 
and full of forebodings because Yvonne and her 
sisters were yet so small, so premature, so delicate. 
For a moment we stood crestfallen while pictures 
of what might happen raced through our worried 
minds in an ominous procession. 

And while our hands went on mechanically fold- 
ing diapers and putting fresh night dresses on the 
little ones, we discussed with each other in an 
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undertone our observations and our conclusions. 
The clue was found, one symptom was unearthed— 
a smelly stool. That was all. No other signs of 
forewarning could we find in all our minutely de- 
tailed observations. 

Then we decided upon action. We were at this 
time still in the Dionne farmhouse. There was no 
telephone by which to get into connection with the 
doctor. So I got into my car and drove off to see 
him. 

Having heard my report the doctor said little 
but looked grave. He went immediately out to the 
farmhouse and looked over little Yvonne. ‘The poor 
parents became very alarmed when they heard that 
one of their small babies was not well. Our relief- 
nurse was called upon for permanent duty to help 
the night nurse, upon whose shoulders was resting 
such an important and exhausting part of the work. 

The next day things did not improve. Yvonne’s 
temperature soared all too high and her stools con- 
tinued to be bad. Towards evening little Cecile 
felt hot and very feverish, she too with only one 
other symptom—smelly stools. One by one the 
others followed, Annette, Marie and Emilie. Just 
at the moment when they were taking their first 
steps towards normal growth and development, 
leaving their premature babyhood behind, then all 
our small babies were stricken with intestinal 
toxaemia. 
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Where did this infection come from? What 
could we have done to prevent it from reaching the 
babies? Inevitably a hundred times a day we 
asked ourselves these questions, as we went through 
the eternal rounds of watching, taking tempera= 
tures, giving sponge baths and treatments, weigh- 
ing and feeding the sick little ones. 

True there had been bedbugs in the incubators, 
impossible, in spite of every effort, to get rid of. 
But now, since the babies had been put in their 
new white cribs, which were placed a little away 
from the walls, none had been seen. It was not 
likely through them. | 

From the first day of the babies’ lives a deadly 
war was waged on flies. Every night, when all 
had gone to bed, and early every morning, the 
kitchen, from which the filthy insects came, was 
sprayed with fly-killing fluids, and after being 
swept up, the dead flies-were thrown into the fire. 
Furthermore, to guard against any errant flies that 
might, perchance, escape through opened doors into 
the babies’ sanctum, there was protecting mos- 
quito netting not only in the doorway and over the 
windows of their small room but covering each 
little cot. Yet flies are pernicious things, persis- 
tently making their way into places where they are 
least wanted. And, when a kitchen, hard to keep 
free from them, was so close and the screen doors 
between it and the room outside the nursery flapped 
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open at least twenty times in an hour by six 
members of the family, two maids and three 
nurses, is it then possible to avoid that one or two 
flies might wing their way into the babies’ inner- 
most sanctuary, however well it is screened in? 
This did happen, but so rarely and of so short 
duration was the existence of such a vagrant fly, 
that it could not be blamed for being the cause of 
the babies’ ailment. 

How could it then have happened that the in- 
fection reached the babies? Everything that came 
‘n contact with them was thoroughly boiled and 
sterilized. With regard to their feeding and all 
that pertained to it, there was positively no slip of 
the surgical cleanliness with which everything was 
handled. For this we could vouch. Not only did 
we carefully cleanse our hands before touching 
their feeding things, but the nipples and bottle 
covers were never touched except with boiled 
forceps, never even with our clean hands. 

But the babies’ washing, what about that? tine 
unscreened shed at the back of the house was the 
only place where the soiled linen could be kept. 
Strict orders were given to keep all the babies’ 
diapers and clothes apart from all the other laundry 
of the house. Time upon time I was out there to 
see that the rule was being followed. Strict orders 
had also been given, that every piece of clothing 
that belonged to the babies was to be thoroughly 
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boiled. A special large boiler had been procured 
for the purpose. I often made sure this was done. 
Could it be possible that this had not been carried 
out lately? I asked again. To my horror the an- 
swer was: “Not lately, there was so much linen to | 
be washed and it was thought not necessary to 
boilvall of at’ 

Well, there at last was the answer to the question 
from where the infection had reached the babies. 
There could be no doubt about this, at least not to 
anyone who had seen the shed behind the kitchen 
in which the soiled linen had to be kept. That was 
where the flies did their dirty work. That was the 
way their plantations of microbes came in contact 
with the small ones, whose still so delicate constitu- 
tions had not yet acquired any resistance against 
onslaughts of germs. The infection came through 
clean but unsterilized, unboiled diapers. 

It is not with the intention of laying the blame 
on anyone for this unfortunate omission, that I 
have given so much space to this incident, but so 
that it might be learned and convincingly proved 
by our mistake, that no precaution in the care of 
infants is too unimportant to stand disregard and 
that flies are a pestilence inadmissible to anything 
that belongs to a baby. 

But finding the solution to the problem of the 
source of the contamination could only serve to 
prevent further repetition of the error—not to cure 
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the babies. This, unhappily, was a much harder 
task, a task of which we came to despair many 
times. 

The babies’ temperature charts came to look like 
the tracing of a winding road, uphill and downhill, 
in interminable succession. And in each hot wave 
of fever, in each fierce fighting reaction against the 
germs, a little more of their insufficient store of 
strength was spent and burned out. 

Where was it going toend? By what means and 
remedies and treatments could new strength be 
generated into the babies’ weakening bodies? By 
what methods, we asked ourselves, could the poi- 
sonous effects of the virus be neutralized? 

It was at this time that the babies’ new home 
across the road from their parent’s farmhouse was 
about to be completed. When the little ones had 
miraculously survived their second month, giving 
promise of continued life; and when the prospect 
of the northland winter in a draughty farmhouse 
seemed to hover like an inevitable full stop to the 
babies’ further survival and progress, plans for an 
adequate dwelling for these delicate creatures were 
made and immediately carried out. 

The day before the opening of the babies’ new 
home, the Dafoe Hospital, was fraught with anx- 
iety. In the night little Cecile had another sudden 
rise in temperature, which made her delirious. She 
flung her restless small head from side to side while 
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strange and unusual sounds escaped her dry lips. 
And in the afternoon, when I came around the 
crowded little nursery, going from one white cot to 
another, I came to little Annette in the corner. 
She had improved slightly earlier that day, but, as 
I looked at her face now, it was flushed. I touched 
her little cheek. It was hot, hot. And as I stood, 
watching, my heart suddenly missed a beat. There 
was a strange twitching of tiny muscles of arms 
and legs and face. I watched her for yet a minute 
to make sure, petrified with anxiety and with fear. 
Annette, the lovely baby, was taking a convulsion 
—she was just on the very verge of it. 

In suppressed haste I made my preparations to. 
meet this emergency — convulsions, the worst 
scourge of baby life. One of the reporters hap- 
pened to be outside the gate. I beckoned to him: 

“Please go and get the doctor for me.” 

He rose to the occasion and went without asking 
a question. I found mustard and tied it up in a 
gauze bag, got the bathtub on the table and a jug 
of warm water, all ready and prepared, should the 
little one really take a convulsion. 

I went back to Annette and bent over her cot. 
She seemed better. She did not twitch any more. 
Perhaps she would escape the ordeal to have her 
small limbs contorted in cramps. 

When the doctor arrived he ordered enema and 
cooling bath. The hot small body of the baby 
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responded satisfactorily. As she felt the cooling 
tepid water come in contact with her feverish skin, 
she heaved a little sigh, opened her eyes and looked 
at us with a kind of relieved contentment. Then 
she was dressed in fresh clothes and put back to 
bed. There was no more twitching. The simple 
treatment had soothed her and made her drowsy 
and in a few minutes she was sleepily ushered into 
the dewy embrace of a propitious perspiration. [or 
the moment the danger was over and the menace 
to little Annette’s life brought to naught. 

And so it went on, up and down. While the 
festivities of the opening of the Dafoe Hospital 
took place the babies continued on their downward 
slide towards the door of death. 

The doctor and his colleagues shook their heads 
as they looked at little Emilie and Marie. The 
fever had crushed what there was of strength out 
of their feeble bodies, as one presses water out of a 
sponge. There seemed to be no possible chance of 
their survival. Preparations were made for blood 
transfusions for these two smallest babies as a last 
resort. It was arranged that, at the word of 
summons of Dr. Dafoe, equipment and specialist 
doctors were to be brought by aeroplane from 
Toronto to Callander. 

The situation became more and more tense and 
the babies’ condition, as a weight balancing on a 
point breathlessly suspended, remained unchanged. 
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Then the doctor took the step, which in spite of the 
grave risks it entailed, proved to be the salvation 
of the sick babies. He decided to take them out of 
their farmhouse nursery into their unequipped new 
home without delay. 

So the babies were moved. In the face of all the 
discomforts of complete absence of furniture and 
household utensils; with nothing but the things 
absolutely necessary to carry on the nursing of the 
babies; with only two hissing lanterns to light us 
through the nights; against the horrified protests of 
the naturally fearful parents; in spite of drizzling 
rain, we moved our dying small patients. But we 
moved them from out of the darkness of a crowded 
- dim grey room, by force of circumstances alone 
deemed adequate to house such delicate infants, 
into the fresh airiness and into the life-giving, 
stimulating sunshine of their new nursery. 


6 * ** * 


In a row in the middle of the bright room stood 
five high white cots. In each lay a weak baby with 
skin still hot and dry from fever and with small 
faces of such unbelievable pallor that they looked 
sickly greenish in the light of the day. 

But the risk the doctor took in carrying out his 
well-considered attempt to save the babies’ lives 
once more proved justified. 

In a couple of days the fever completely left the - 
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babies and gradually they successfully passed 
through the period of convalescence into normal 
babyhood and healthiness. Truly, the doctor’s 
trusted allies, fresh air and invigorating sunlight, 
at the most critical time during the babies’ first 
year did not play him false. 


XV 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN F ROM THE 
PREVIOUS CHAPTER 


Ir 1s scarcely necessary to add more to the story 
of the Dionne babies’ ailments in order to enhance 
still further the close escapes they had from running 
aground on the shoals of danger, which more than 
once menaced their precarious hold on life during 
their first year. That such delicate infants, born 
under the formidable handicap of a two months’ 
prematurity, should pass through the first signifi- 
cant twelve months of life quite unscathed could 
hardly be expected. 

Yet, as we look back upon the tale of each period 
of acute sickness, regrettable as it may seem, still 
stricter adherence to precautions and still greater 
insistence on rigid observance of the tules, laid 
down in the proper care of the babies, might have 
rendered them avoidable. 

Does not this then prove by the very occurrence 
of the errors and their dire consequences, that such 
seemingly unimportant things as masks, flies and 
sterilization of all baby’s belongings cannot with 
safety be neglected in the effort of safeguarding the 
child from illness? And each baby born is as 
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important a being as any one of the famous quintu- 
plets; each one should have the benefit of the same 
simple measures of precaution to prevent sickness 
—immaculate cleanliness of surroundings and all 
possible protection from disease-bringing germs. 

With regard to preventive measures, modern 
science and wise governments have today opened 
ways and means by which every child, rich and 
poor, can be protected from certain communicable 
diseases. I am thinking especially of anti-diphthe- 
ria toxoid and vaccination against small-pox. In 
our time of advanced science, there need exist no 
child exposed to the suffering and the dangers of, 
at least, these two ailments. And the unassailable 
tests these preventive treatments have been put 
through before they are recommended and offered 
to the public by our departments of health should 
be convincing enough of their effectiveness and 
safety to the most apprehensive and sceptical of 
parents, whose actual reason for doubting this can 
only be complete ignorance or indiscriminate super- 
stition. Again, it is unpardonable to let our chil- 
ren be the innocent victims of our own irrational 
inadequacy. 

These obvious and safe precautions against diph- 
theria and other preventable diseases were carried 
out, without hesitation, as soon as the quintuplets 
reached an age, deemed suitable and proper, for 
such inoculations. In spite of the fact that the 
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Dionne babies were kept so rigidly out of danger of 
infections, yet the doctor was unwilling to neglect 
any precaution which might render the protection 
of his small wards more perfect. True to his 
principle Dr. Dafoe refrained from speculation and 
experiments also in this. He was convinced, that 
such preventive medical treatments as inoculation 
against diphtheria, by complete tests and statistics, 
have been so shorn of their nature of speculation, 
that it would rather have savoured of undue ex- 
perimentation to have omitted their achievement. 


* * * * 


When a baby is sick, the only proper place for it 
is in bed. There it is surrounded by that even 
temperature which lessens the harmful effects en- 
dured by a feverish and sick small body. In its 
protecting nest the baby is guarded from chills and 
strained nerves are soothed by comfortable repose 
of tired limbs. If the baby protests against staying 
in bed, it is either not placed right and tucked in 
with comfort or it is spoiled and has never acquired 
that trust in the motherly nursing hands which is 
apt to evoke the child’s instinctive willingness of 
submission and co-operation. To pick up a baby, 
suffering from discomfort or pain, endeavouring to 
soothe it in our loving arms by tenderly rocking it 
to and fro, I am afraid, is but a pitiable admission 
of our own inability to alleviate its suffering by 
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more efficacious means and, in effect, more relieving 
to our own impotent commiseration than to the 
poor little one’s aching body. 

If a baby falls sick, it is too serious an event to 
allow the omission of any precautions, even if the 
ailment appears slight and its ultimate develop- 
ment never becomes serious. All too often nothing 
but a cold and a sniffle, a sneeze and a cough can 
be the origin of deadly pneumonia. So trifling a 
thing as the baby’s smelly stool may be the onset 
of such dangerous intestinal disorders as summer 
diarrhoea or intestinal toxaemia, causing those 
sudden rises in temperatures, which might bring 
the sick child into the grip of fatal convulsions, 
before we are even aware that the little one actually 
is ill. Even at so early a moment, there is no time 
for delay or speculative watching and waiting. 
There is no time for tentative experiments in med- 
icines, neighbours’ remedies and home cures. As 
soon as Baby shows signs of any kind of indisposi- 
tion, it is far safer to be at once on guard against all 
possible eventualities. It is at once time for our 
trusted doctor’s advice which, if allowed to guide 
us from the start, is likely not only to save us ex- 
pense, otherwise spent on trial remedies and pain- 
killers, but much unnecessary suffering for the 
baby. For only the trained medical mind of the 
conscientious physician can tell the true meaning 
of the unfavourable signs and choose the right 
treatment for what they announce. 
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‘But if a doctor’s advice and skill of diagnosis and 
treatment is necessary to the sick baby, so is our 
co-operation in intelligent nursing before and after 
his advice is obtained. It is just.as bad todo 
nothing before the doctor has been consulted, as to 
do too much. The use of medicines and drugs, 
however, without the express authorization of the 
doctor, should be absolutely banned to anyone who 
wishes to be considered a wise and intelligent 
mother. On the other hand, such precautions as 
putting the sick child to bed, separating it from 
others and treating it carefully and cautiously with 
baths or sponge baths to soothe it and to prevent 
too high temperatures, and even in some instances, 
although never in the presence of acute pains in the 
stomach, treating the baby with careful enemas to 
clear out the bowels, may not only relieve imme- 
diate pain and discomfort but effectively check the 
onslaught of illness. The sick baby should be 
watched with careful attention and all nursing 
duties which in any way can help the doctor in his 
conclusions, such as the preservation of stools and 
vomited matter and the observation and recording 
of the baby’s condition and indications of djs- 
comfort, should never be neglected. 

The baby’s acute illnesses, often caused by ace 
dental, almost unavoidable, contamination, may, 
by their very unexpected and sudden attack, be 
extremely dangerous to the child and put our alert 
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attention toa severe test. Yet the latent disorders, 
the onset of which is imperceptible and the actual 
existence of which is only disclosed by such things 
as pallor, listlessness and loss of appetite to any 
other but the physician’s experienced eye, are not 
less perilous and demanding our closest observa- 
tion. If by their nature the suddenly attacking 
illnesses perforce have to be treated by curative 
methods, it is far safer to guard against slowly 
developing ailments by preventive treatments. 

Two of the disturbances of this last category— 
rickets and constipation—are so common that a 
word about them might not be amiss. The Dionne 
babies suffered from the first one, never from the 
second one. 

My experience and knowledge as a nurse do not 
provide me with sufficient authority to give a de- 
tailed and scientific description of rickets and its 
symptoms. Nor should anyone venture to diag- 
nose it upon the insufficient insight of a layman. 
But it is well to know that this all too frequent 
disorder is caused principally by lack of the vitamin 
D, is therefore a disorder of a nutritive nature. 
Some of its symptoms are pallor, sweatings of the 
scalp, distended abdomen, late teething and, in 
more advanced cases, deformation of the bones, 
such as pigeon chest and bow-leggedness. Its most 
important preventives as well as its chief remedies 
are direct sunshine and cod-liver oil. A delicate 
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coat of sun tan, acquired through a gradual, cau- 
tious and well-judged exposure, first of parts then 
of the whole of the baby’s body to the direct rays 
of the sun or to the sun lamp, a wholesome life in 
scanty sun suits during the summer, that is the 
best protection against rickets. But up here, in our 
northern country, where the rays of the sun are 
pale and devoid of much of their invigorating 
powers, especially in winter, it is necessary to pro- 
vide supplementary supplies of the lacking vitamin 
by cod-liver oil. This “bottled sunshine” js of vital 
importance for the baby’s health and no child 
should need to go without it from its first month to 
its third year. It is marketed in so many different 
forms, that all the actual and supposed idiosyn- 
cracies of every child can be discounted—there is 
always some form in which it can be successfully ad- 
ministered to the most difficult baby. ‘To squeam- 
ish children the full daily quota can be given in 
smaller doses at shorter intervals until the little one 
has become used to it. 

The cause of the quintuplets’ escape from the 
curse of constipation was undoubtedly proper and 
suitable feeding. 

A baby is not born with constipation. It is a 
disorder which comes from insufficient quantity of 
food or from faulty choice or proportion of the 
components in the feedings. Unless the source of 
the trouble is eliminated by effective changes in the 
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baby’s diet, following the doctor’s advice, cure can 
naturally not be hoped for merely by laxative 
remedies. If mothers could only realize how harm- 
ful and unwise it is to use laxatives as a standing 
remedy for constipation, how contrary the indis- 
criminate use of laxatives in any form is to the 
intended end, they would surely never expose their 
precious babies to the undesired effects of such 
drugs. To relieve acute constipation an enema of 
clear tepid boiled water is the best and safest treat- 
ment until the doctor’s advice has been obtained. 
But it is never, in any circumstances, safe to give 
the baby even the mildest of cathartics without the 
doctor’s orders. I wish mothers would always 
remember that. 

I wish also it could be fully understood that 
constipation in small babies, in almost every case, 
is the direct result of faulty feeding, not of the 
infant’s faulty constitution, and that a chronically 
constipated child, when, as a last experiment, it is 
put in the hands of the doctor, cannot be cured in 
one day. It may take weeks, even months, of 
careful and patient nursing before the condition is 
fully cured. 

x x ** ** 

Teething, as a time of distress and of inevitable 
sickness in the baby’s life, is, to the normal infant, a 
nursery tale with no foundation. ‘To blame various 
disorders and indispositions in the constitutionally 
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healthy baby on the cutting of teeth is not only a 
misguided delusion but might, by so incorrect a 
diagnosis, become a disastrous error. Healthy 
babies grow teeth with as little discomfort as they 
grow their hair or their nails. If the baby is ailing 
at the time when it is cutting teeth, it is far safer 
and more prudent to look for the actual cause of 
the trouble elsewhere and not merely dismiss it 
with the unfounded old-fashioned idea that teeth- 
ing is bound to cause discomfort, even sickness. 
Because we might miss an irretrievable chance to 
disclose a disturbance and submit it in time to 
proper treatment with the most unaccountable 
consequences and dangerous results. It has hap- 
pened that a baby has died in convulsions because 
it was only “‘teething”’. 

Although, counting their prematurity, Yvonne, 
Annette, Cecile, Emilie and Marie were a little late 
in teething, they grew their teeth as calmly and as 
naturally as they learned how to crawl. There was 
never any trouble, no undue irritation or upsets of 
any kind due to the teething. There was a little 
slobbering and plenty of chewing on anything with- 
in reach, but these were all the signs they gave of 
cutting teeth. And when finally they decided to 
grow teeth, there was no need for such artificial 
assistants to teething as teething rings and rubber 
spoons. ‘l’o the quintuplets they served only as 
specimens of amusing toys. 
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One bright morning in March, at the age of ten 
months, Annette sprouted her first dental pearl. 
It was hardly visible and one could barely feel it 
as the sharp point of a pin with the tip of the finger. 
But it was there, and Annette did not mind. She 
kicked as much as ever, she laughed and cooed as 
heartily and merrily as always before. The next 
day Yvonne had her first tooth out too. She was 
as completely unconcerned about the marvellous 
event as Annette. About a week later little Marie 
surprised everybody by beating Cecile and Emilie 
to their first tooth. 

Often we had been warned: 

‘“Tmagine what it will be like when all your 
babies start cutting their teeth...” as if only 
then we would find out all the troubles and tribu- 
lations of babyhood. But all kind solicitude on 
this account was needless, as we well knew it 
would be. Teething to the Dionne quintuplets was 
nothing but quite simply growing pearly white 
teeth. 


XVI 


A FEW INCIDENTS OF PSY CHOMOGIC As 
INTEREST 


In THE bathroom little Marie was doing a splashy 
breast-stroke in the big bathtub. Her dark eyes 
were wide open in excited intensiveness. Her long 
lashes were dripping clear crystals of water down 
upon her rosy cheeks. She sighed and spluttered 
as big waves broke against her firm well-shaped 
little chest and threw cascades of spray into her 
open red mouth. At times she let out loud screams 
of delight, completely carried away with the joy of 
her energetic swimming. She was having the most 
wonderful time. 

But now she had been in long enough. Her other 
four sisters, all dried and dressed again, were loudly 
clamouring for supper in the adjoining nursery. 
So Marie was heaved out of the tub, wriggling and 
splashing with her arms and kicking with her legs, 
as 1f she were still swimming in the water. For a 
moment she was placed sitting on the edge of the 
bathtub, so that her nurse could get a better hold 
on her wet slippery body to carry her all the way 
to the table in the nursery for drying and dressing. 
But Marie was still so transported and enthusiastic 
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over her excellent swimming, that she suddenly 
once more jerked her body and kicked her legs in a 
belated swimming stroke. And alas, like a small 
sleek seal she slipped out of her nurse’s hands and 
_down to the bottom of the now empty bathtub. 
Marie gave a howl which developed into the red- 
faced loud protracted crying of a deeply wounded 
soul. Her tears streamed down her wet checks, her 
breath came in pitiful cramp-like gasps. Marie had 
hit her forehead. There was a bluish spot which 
was beginning to swell a little—a terrible evidence 
of the disaster. 

But I wonder if it was the hurt alone which made 
her cry like that at this unfortunate little happen- 
ing. There was, it seemed to me, a subconscious 
mixture of fear, never before experienced, of sudden 
loss of serenity, being for the first time in her short 
life put face to face with insecurity, of vague pity 
for herself that she should be the one to whom it 
had happened. Although quite subconsciously, it 
was nevertheless subtly brought home to her that 
the clever nursing hands were not always abso- 
lutely reliable. Little Marie had received her first 
shock, she had experienced her first bump in life. 
The bathtub had been very naughty, the clever 
hands had made their first slip. 

* * * * 

Yvonne was squatted like a small frog on the 

pink blanket in the middle of the nursery floor. 
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She banged her hands on the floor, she laughed 
invitingly, all the while looking up at one of us 
who had paused in the work to take in the pretty 
picture she made with the fluffy white dress as a 
cloud around her. She had a coy, irresistibly en- 
ticing look in her eyes, as if tosay: ‘‘Play with me, 
lease: MiG 

That day a wonderful wooden horse had been 
given to the five. It was dappled grey in colour, 
it had a bushy tail and it ran on yellow castors. 
Accepting Yvonne’s pretty challenge to play, the 
dobbin was pushed towards her. It rolled over the 
floor and came stiffly to a halt at the edge of the 
pink blanket, close to Yvonne. She looked at it as 
it came, but the fascinated look in her eyes changed 
suddenly to that of a petrified bird at the sight of 
something fearsome. She was actually all at once 
very frightened of the rolling horse, which she had 
never seen before. Perhaps it was the sound of its 
rolling or the size of it, or the looks of it that in- 
spired her with fear. Her babyish imagination 
must have played a bad little trick on her. 

Casually I sat down beside her, putting my arm 
so that she felt the reassuring nearness of it, and 
started to stroke the grey horse. 

‘Pretty horse—eh, Yvonne?’’I said as I stroked it. 

Soon Yvonne’s pink paw made a tentative move- 
ment towards the horse, but she did not quite dare 
to touch it. JI put the horse casually quite close to 
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her so that she almost had to touch it. She did, 
gingerly. We rolled the horse about fora! little; 
naturally and casually, to give her full time to 
collect herself. We rolled it away from her and 
then by stages towards her again. 

The next day, Yvonne was as aggressively fa- 
miliar with the grey horse as she was with her 
pinkest and noisiest rattle. 


* * * * 


Five babies rolled on the pink blanket on the 
nursery floor. Each was a little bubble of white 
voile dress. Tanned firm-fleshed legs, pink hands, 
white socks, jumping balls and dark-curled heads— 
all was dotted on the blanket in a happy and 
vivacious riot. In the midst of it sat Annette. 

She had a silver bell in her hand and she jingled 
it with the spontaneous enthusiasm of a happy 
baby to the accompaniment of screams of laughter. 
When she reached the highest pitch of joyfulness, 
gurgling in concentrated delight, she threw the bell 
away from her with the sweeping movement of an 
outstretched baby arm. All of a sudden she 
stopped laughing and gurgling——gone was the little 
silver bell. Who threw it... ? 

But she was too much in the mood of happy 
playing to wonder for long. Her roving glance 
caught sight of the red trumpet, lying momentarily 
abandoned beside Yvonne. She threw herself at it 
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with such reckless impetus that she lost her balance 
and toppled over. After a moment’s surprised con- 
sideration she began to cry very impressively. I 
leaned over her. I caught the glance of her over- 
flowing tear-wet eyes. Without a word I smiled at 
her. With a few sighful sobs she stopped crying. 
And very gradually the look on her face changed 
from crying misery to solaced happiness like the 
shifting of clouds on a showery day, until she smiled 
and laughed with me, as if the shower had never 
been. 
* PoE x * 


Little Cecile was sitting up in the play-pen a 
little away from the bars of its high fence. She 
was sitting all by herself, very proudly, her small 
firm back straight. One plump leg was bent under- 
neath her and the other one was pointing out from 
her like the minute hand of a large clock. In her 
hand was a small milk can which, when she turned 
it over, said moo like a very contented calf. 

She found this vastly absorbing although she had 
held it in her hand and shaken it at least a thousand 
times since she discovered its amazing propensity. 
Her dark head was bent over it, engrossed as she 
was in the possibilities of new discoveries, and with 
a pudgy pink-tipped finger she picked at the small 
holes through which the engaging sound escaped. 
Then, suddenly, she screamed in glee and shook 
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with laughter, as if the extraordinary discovery she 
evidently seemed to have made was a huge joke, 
while she pumped her round bare arms up and 
down in a perfect orgy of hilarious glorious joy. 
But alas for her newly acquired art of balance; this 
was a little too much elan. She fell over against 
the bars of the play-pen into an unfortunate and 
somewhat undignified position from which, at first, 
she thought she could not extricate herselt. 

So, as she lay there with her head by her awk- 
ward pose pressed against her chest, she thought 
over the situation for a little while. Then she 
started to cry, the easiest way out, thought she. 
But no one took any notice of poor Cecile and her 
predicament. She cried louder and with more in- 
sistence. Still nobody seemed to hear. But then 
our otherwise so placid and angel-like Cecile got 
quite mad and she wrenched her small body angrily 
first one way then the other and in a trice, almost 
before she realized it, she was over on her stomach 
with the mooing milk can, still clutched in her 
hand, obligingly confronting her for further inves- 
tigation. She lost no time in accepting the invita- 
tion and was soon deep in the throes of new exam- 
inations, perfectly oblivious of the slight contre- 
temps of but a second ago. 

Standing in the door I watched her fall and heard 
her cry. But I suppressed the eager urge to rush 
forward to her rescue, pick her up in my arms 
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and kiss away her momentary discomfort. Cecile 
would then have lost the benefit of an opportune 
lesson in independence, while J, short-sightedly, 
would only have given way to my own impulsive- 
ness and indiscriminating instinct. 


*% *f * * 


Baby’s mind is like a piece of exquisite precious 
wood about to be carved into a masterpiece of 
creation. It has marvellous possibilities for perfect 
modelling. It is ready to lend itself to the artist’s 
modelling knife with willingness, with utmost con- 
fidence. 

But the clumsy artist or the one who cannot in 
his mind see the inspired vision of possible loveli- 
ness in the future abstract personality, whose eyes 
are too short-sighted and whose mind is too narrow, 
is apt to mar the smooth curves with disfiguring 
cuts, made in error. And the scars of these errors 
no remodelling may ever completely erase. 

Is it not so with the baby’s mind? Is it not 
during their very first years that the unspoiled 
modelling material receives its initial outlines, its 
first soft curves or deep dents of life’s modelling 
knife? And, in our capacity of mothers, of guides 
to the child’s first impulsive, trusting, toddling 
steps upon the path of mental development, our 
understanding and intelligent influence, expressed 
often better by reticence than by aggression, is of 
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greatest importance in the prevention of disfiguring 
scars on the baby’s mind by creating a fundamen- 
tally sane and practicable attitude to life. - 

It might be argued that the physical needs of the 
growth of the baby during its first year are more 
urgent and expansive, thus by force of the young 
child’s helplessness at birth and unformed con- 
sciousness overshadowing the demands of mental 
progress. Yet they are so closely dependent upon 
each other that, to my mind, the one cannot de- 
velop favourably without the proper growth of the 
other. Character and individuality, are they not 
in the first stages of chiselling even as the baby’s 
body grows out of its helplessness? 

It would be a pity if our hand were guilty of 
wielding the modelling tools in regrettable miscon- 
ception—to weaken the baby’s spirit or to mar the 
loveliness of its soul. 


XVIT 
WHY—OUINTUPEE ise 


My INTENTION in writing this book has not been to 
indulge in wonderment over the biological miracle 
of five babies, born at the same time to one mother, 
nor over their unique survival. It has been written 
in order to share with all mothers and with all 
those interested in good mothercraft the increased 
insight into the proper care of the baby which is 
gained by the mistakes committed and by the 
success achieved in the rearing and training of the 
five little sisters. It has no pretention to be an 
exhaustive textbook, nor a thrilling tale of a sensa- 
tional event. But it has sprung from an eager 
desire to prove that no more extravagant care did 
the quintuplets enjoy during their first year of life 
than is the birthright of every baby born. 

To me the birth and the survival of the quintu- 
plets is something far deeper and more important 
than a curiosity, an experiment in mothercraft, a 
biological rarity. Their lives are important and 
significant, not because they are a freak of Nature 
tempting sight-seers to flock to their gates to gaze 
at them, but because, by the very tact Of ‘their 
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unique quintet, they come as enchanting convinc- 
ingly authentic emissaries to accentuate and impress 
the importance of the Baby—to plead the cause of 
all babies. 

For do they not represent the multitude of small 
children born into the world, all burdened by the 
handicaps brought upon their innocent heads by 
the position, the place and the parentage by which 
they are ushered into existence? 

Are they not a living plea for all small children, 
for the new generation, for a good and workable 
foundation in life? 

Do they not plead for the small puny children of 
the city slums, with their wide frightened eyes, 
large in thin pale faces, and with their wise expres- 
sions from having suffered already more than their 
due, for a better chance to healthy living? 

Do they not plead for the babies, crawling on the 
dirty, draughty floor of a backwoods shack or 
rocked in a cramped position in the inevitable 
rocking-chair of a distant farmhouse, a dirty paci- 
fier sucked between colourless lips and their little 
cheeks white and lustreless, to be given a breath of 
fresh air and feel the glow of a ray of sunshine in 
the very midst of which they are living? 

Do they not plead for the little ones, born in 
plenty and living in luxury, whose very wealth can 
so easily be a danger to the sound guidance which 
should give them escape from the disadvantages of 
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indulgence and satiety if they were less spoiled and 
mollycoddled? 

That which was given to the Dionne quintuplets, 
not in riches and fame, but in fundamental attri- 
butes for happiness, for health, and with health, 
mental balance—can be bestowed upon every child. 
It is only because, in the Dionne case, everything 
was five-fold and because it has been seen through 
the exaggerated and often distorting lens of too 
much publicity, that the care and nursing of these 
babies during their first year to some may seem 
extravagant. 

It can be given at least to all normal babies, 
because it is in truth uncomplicated and simple— 
only a matter of logical common sense. 

It can be given to so many children by a sensible 
repudiation of the idea that good mothercraft is an 
instinctive quality which comes with motherhood 
and by admitting the necessity of proper, unexag- 
gerated training of mothers for their responsible 
task of fostering the new generation. 

For is it not more often refusal to admit the need 
of learning the fundamental principles of good 
mothercraft and unwillingness to apply them to the 
baby which is still painting the cheeks of so many 
children with unhealthy pallor? 

In these times of enlightened and advancing 
public health and social service, are there in reality 
many mothers who need remain ignorant and un- 
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aided in giving to their babies, in essence, the very 
same care that was given to the quintuplets? 

Fresh air and sunshine, generous use of soap and 
water and a regimen based on the approved teach- 
ings of good mothercraft, all this seasoned with 
simple but apt lessons in self-determination and 
individual independence and applied to the babies 
with common sense—that is the magic formula of 
the quintuplets’ first year. 

And it is as if Providence—sanctioning and ac- 
claiming the good use of these elementary things— 
decreed that the Dionne quintuplets should sur- 
vive. 
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